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Music meant more to him than food 


Do you know what it means to 


Franz Peter Schubert is known 
as the world’s greatest composer 
of songs. In 1808, while away at 
school, he wrote for music paper 
when he was hungry and needed 
food. He was afraid to ask his 
parents for money, feeling that 
they might take ‘him out of 
school and thus deprive him of 
that opportunity to play the 
plano and to study music. He 
was but eleven years old at this 
time, but he had mastered the 
rudiments of music at the age of 
seven. Music is your child's 
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birthright. All children love 
music. This gift is easily lost if 
it is not cultivated in childhood. 
Only by actually playing, can 
your children develop their musi- 
cal ability. Is there a modern 
piano in your home? 


Give your children 
the great opportunity 
of musical _ self-dis- 
covery now-—at the 
very age when they 
are most receptive 
Send for our beau- 
tifully illustrated bro- 
chure, “Childhood 


and Music.”’ 


Music i childs birthright. 


you) 





Grand Piano fF 


DeKalb, 


your Child? 


A Wurlitzer Small Piano, requir- 
ing very little space, is the finest 
instrument you can procure for 
the money, for your home and 
your ps hl 

In either grand or upright 
models you are assured the mar- 
velous golden tone and beautiful 
cabinet work which are the result 
of 200 years of experience in 
musical instrument making. And 
Wurlitzer prices are remarkably 
low—through a wide range of 
beautiful models. 


Convenient terms place these 
Wurlitzer pianos easily within 
the reach of every music-loving 
family. 
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Upright Piano Factory 
‘onawanda, N. Y. 
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Educational Secret . 


By Mrs. Raven Morris 


HAVE two children, a girl and a 
| boy. Naturally, they are everything 
n the world to me, and no sacrifice is 
too great for me to make for them. So 
| put them both in private school that 
they might have the best education 
ossible. 

But after two years | had to admit 
they were not getting the best educa- 
tion possible. ‘The children: had picked 
ip a smattering of reading and writing 
and numbers, but it seemed ridiculously 

ttle for so much time, labor and ex- 
pense. ‘They were capable, I felt, of 


vreater things. 


Submerged in Public School 
Dissatished looked 
iround for something better in the way 
f education. A million-dollar public 
chool had just been completed near us. 


and ambitious, | 


lt seemed to promise superlative things, 
so I sent them there. They soon became 
submerged in a great institution—two 
of a vast crowd to be educated 
was 


only 
en masse.” So another year 
wasted. 

We took a cottage at the seashore 
the next summer and | invited the son 
of an old college mate of mine to spend 
a fortnight with us. Her boy was with- 
n a few months of the age of my chil- 
dren, but, oh, how much superior he 
seemed! He was keenly alive to every- 
thing in the world about him. He de- 
oured books, he collected flowers and 
shells and butterflies, he entertained my 
children with fascinating stories from 
mythology, from history, from travel, 
from science. I would have liked to 
have had him stay all summer. How I 
vished my children could be like him! 
Naturally, first 

Where do you go to school, Jack ti 


my question was, 


Jack smiled, “I don’t go to any 
chool. Mrs. Morris.” 


I thought he was joking, of course, 
so I said, “Well, what’s the secret?” 





n 


“It’s no secret,” he replied. “I really 
don't go to school at all. ‘The school 
comes to me! It’s the Calvert School 
in Baltimore!” 

‘The Calvert School in Baltimore,” 
] exclaimed. 
away!” 


‘““That’s a thousand miles 


When the boy’s mother came to take 
him home | got all the information | 
could in regard to the school, and then 
sent for more. It was a revelation to 
me that a school could do so much and 
yet be at such a distance. 

1 soon found the secret of Jack’s un- 
usual education ... and I am not keep- 
ing it from anyone. In fact, | should 
like to shout it on the housetops, for 
another year has. passed and my two 
children are being taught by Calvert. 
Unde. its instruction they are blossom- 
ing out to fulfill even their mother’s 
fondest wishes. 


Not Held Back by Class 


What a comparison those 
three previous vears had been! To 
make up for them | started both chil- 
dren with the first year lessons in order 
that they might not miss a single step 
of the Calvert Course. 
They do several lessons a day—just as 


waste by 


remarkable 


many as they wish or are able to do— 
for there is no class to hold them back. 
It will not be long now before they will 
have caught up to where they should 
be. Keenly interested and alive to every- 
thing in lite—outshining all their 
friends and playmates, at 







extended its instruction to include chil 


dren in every part of the world. 


Calvert Helps Children 
All Over the World 


Among its pupils are children on 
ranches in the far west, 40 miles from 
the nearest school, and children living 
in the heart of great cities, néxt door to 
schools. It supplies the child’s whole 
equipment—books and stationery; it 
gives daily lessons in each subject, ex 
plaining just what is to be taught and 
how it is to be taught. Its critic teach- 
ers set tests and examine each pupil’s 
daily work, ranking it and grading it 
and making kindly suggestions for im- 
that the 


know exactly how the child stands. 


provement so parent may 

I never believed it possible that a 
teacher could project her personality to 
give such discerning, sympathetic help 
and advice. ‘The work is carried on at 
home with ease, taking no more time 
than I used to give the children with 
home-work help. It has been an educa 
tion for me also, for much of the in- 
struction I never received at all or not 
until college. 

I am writing this from a sense of 
obligation to other mothers and out of 
gratitude for what Calvert School has 
done for me and mine. Every mother 
owes it to her child to investigate these 
courses. 

Send the coupon for further infor 


mation. 





times they surprise even 
their parents with their 
knowledge and ability! 
Calvert School has spe- 
cialized in teaching young 
children for over 30 years. 
Founded by public-spirited 
citizens who wanted bet- 
ter than the best for their 
own children, it gradually 





29 Tuscany Road 


Please send me full information about 
your Home Instruction Courses. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
Baltimore, Md. 
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“Horlick’s’’ hour in the Fourth Grade, Ferry Street School, Niles, Michigan 





100% of her pupils gained in weight! 


**Results were amazing.” 


says District Supervisor of Schools 


where this health test took place 


A, SCHOOLRO YM of 34 chil- 
4 dren—and 28 of them 
nderweight! 
Listlessness, unresponsive- 
ss, failure to pass . . . these 
re the discouraging facts 
hich faced the teacher of this 
nderweight group. 
And yet, within twelve short 
eeks, she had transformed her 
room... brought about such a 
yful change in her students 
that even special teachers 
noticed it! 


How did she do it? 


Gains in weight in 100° of her 
upils . . . superior resistance 
during epidemics . . . increased 
mental alertness greater 
vitality these amazing results 
were accomplished in a simple, 
natural way. 

Each child was given a por- 
tion of Horlick’s Malted Milk 
















Horlick's, the original Malted 

Miik, is sold in both natural 

and chocolate flavors, in powder 
or tablet form 













(chocolate flavor) every school 
day for twelve weeks. 

During that time, they 
showed a gain of 129 pounds 

. an average gain of 3 4/5 lbs. 
per child—more than twice the 
normal rate! 

Teacher, school nurse and 
school supervisor agreed that 
this remarkable change was 
due to one cause—the supple- 
mentary diet of ‘“‘Horlick’s.”” 

Why it builds up quickly 
Just as Horlick’s Malted Milk 
is good for children who are 
underweight, it is good for 
those of normal weight. It 
fortifies them against the en- 
ergy demands of work and 
play, builds against illness. 

By the exclusive Horlick 
method of manufacture, all the 
precious elements of fresh, full- 
cream cow’s milk are combined 
with malted barley and wheat. 


In “‘Horlick’s” the essential 
minerals of the whole grain are 
retained. Also the vitamins 
which promote growth. Rich 
in high-energy, easily digested 
malt sugars (dextrin and malt- 
ose), it 1s quickly turned into 





ask forHorlicks 


\\ Malted Milk 


The ORIGINAL 











MALTED MILK 


rich blood and firm, strong 
tissue. 

Its use by physicians for 
more than a third of a century 
is an endorsement of its qual- 
itv, purity and reliability. 


f you have children who are 


‘ 
' 
: 





Something to smile about! Ray 
mond shows a gain of 4434 Ib 
in 12 weeks. Alice, wailing her 
turn at the scales atned 6 lb 
in the 12 weeks—d4 times the 


tel 
normal rate 


HORLICK'’S ... 


THE ORIGINAL 


1/1 advertisements conform to standards on page 63. 


underweight, try giving “‘Hor- 
regularly—at meals, or 
as an after-school lunch. 


lick’s 


If your children are of nor 
mal weight, give them the 
health reserve that “‘Horlick’s’”’ 
b ids. 


Your children will love its 
Celicious, malty flavor. Buy a 
package today.. Avoid substi- 
tutes. Insist upon “‘Horlick’s”’ 

the original. Prepared in a 
minute at home. Sold every- 
where in hermetically sealed 
glass jars, natural or chocolate 
flavor, in powder or tablet form. 


A nourishing, delicious table 

drink for adults. Induces sound 

sleep if taken before retiring. An 

ideal food beverage for invalids, 

convalescents, nursing mothers, 
the aged and infirm 


Note: Teachers and mothers interested 
in the above expertment may wrile to 
Dept. E-12, Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Corporation, Racine, Wisconsin, for 
detat 


FREE SAMPLE 
MALTED MILK CorP 
Dx pt. E-12, Racine, Wis 


} This coupon is good for 


one sample of either Ho 
k’s Malted Milk (natu 
‘ ral) or Horlick’s Chocolat 
Malted Milk 
The Speedy Mixer for 
quickly mixing a delicious 
a Malted Milk in a g 


will also be mailed to you 


HORLICK’s 


if you enclose 4 cents u 


stamps to cover postage 








(If you live in Canada, address 


2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal ) 
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Schools—Boys 
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New York 
Military Academy 


A ScuHoco.u or Distinction 


Cornwa.i-on-Hupson, New Yore 





Superintendent 
CHESTNUT HILL 
graduates | enter llege without econditior 
’ Box M, Chestnut Hill, 


**For Sons of Discerning Parents’’ 


BEVERLY 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS \ 


Non-Sectarian and Non-Military 





N the boy the pur 


4. a . a 
VY itlt “7 Aah, D.S. M. 
Brigadier-General ide | 


Excellent ea record Complete e julp- 
ent inior and Senior Sct l Near Philadelph 

T. R. HYDE, M. A. (Yale), lings 2 yes For catalog 

JENKINS. Headmaster, Box E. Faribaul 


oseful man is 
oy'’s mind will 


be directed along channels that are 
_Here, he will followa 
balanced curriculum. Here, scholar- 
ship and sports are equitably blend- 
ed. Prominent Educators, Ministers, 
Laymen on Advisory Board. 

Sixth grade thru high school 

Annual Catalogue on request. 
368 South Virgil Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


___ Located in the land of Sunshine. 


JAMES SCHOOL ,',?*tis,:0 


eight grades 
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BLAIR 
Academy 


A preparatory school for 300 boys 
in the Highlands of Northern 
New Jersey 
Founded in 1848 


SEPARATE LOWER SCHOOL 
Illustrated catalog upon request 


CHARLES H. BREED, Ed. D. 
Headmaster 


Box S, Blairstown New Jersey 





Schools—Girls 








Preparatory to Dana Hall. 





Tenacre 


A Country School for Young Girls 
irs of Age 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Box A, Wellesley, Mass. 


Fourteen miles 
All sports and athletics super- 
vised and adapted to the age of the pupil. 
Excellent instruction, care and influence. 








MRS. BOLTON’S SCHOOL for G 


School in Ame 
English Colleges ) 

Cultural Home f 
speaking voice Delight 
Westport-on-the-Sound, 


URSULINE ACADEMY 








For 100 Boys (6 to 
—8ist Year— 


Men teachers; and  house- 


mothers who understand boys Shop work 


Athleti Hour from Chicago 


(Also summer 
camy Ask for information: NOBLE HILL, 
___ Principal, Bex D13, Woodstock, Iilinois. 


The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied military training and discipline, just 
enough to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD txt SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-control. The s 
with the personal touch Est. 1901 42 
from New York, 66 miles from Philadelphia, 
For catalo address 
Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 92, Freehold, N.J. 


2 hours from New York 
Lower School for younger gir! 
Vacation schedule 
-atalog write 


Middletown, N. Y 


SCHOOL 
EMAKING 
e and ¢ munity Li 


| Resident Student 


URSULINE SISTERS. 


GARLAND 


fe 


ear Catalog on reque 
hestnut St.. Boston 


IRLS 


Conn. 


Usual subject 
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110 E. 59th Street 











DEL MONTE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Select School for Boys 
Adjacent to the World- 

Famous Del Monte Forests 


Write for Catalog 
MAJOR J. E. QUINN 


Pactric GRovE CALIFORNIA 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


ROZE 


EURYTHMICS 

Marguerite Heaton, 
Regent 1357 
RHYTHM—MUSIC—MOVEMENT 


ressi 
} 


mind and an alert 
vitall interesting 


appoint t 
Cataloque and Ltterature on request 


SEYMOUR SCHOOL of 
MUSICAL RE-EDUCATION 


“Happy Music Lessons for Children” 


Send for catalogue 
West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


M Young Children’ 

A y me and school for a few select childre 
2 to 10 Large play wi Private coasting hill 
Gardens Supervised play Kindergarten Elementar 
‘ le Tutoring Parental care Booklet Rev. and 
Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 


ERR 


ea round 


ICOURT “Just the Place for 





CROASDALE Seuntry, School, and Nursery 


a 
l 





and refined home for little children whose parer 





iate the value of country life and individual ir 
struction for their little ones. Overlooking beautiful lak« 
One hour fro New York Lora M. Warner, Prin., 
Mcuntain Lakes, N. J. Phone, Boonton 781. 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 
Connecticut, Stamford Shippan Point A_ Mother 
School Episcopal Open all year Children 3 to 1 
One hour from New York Usual studies Out door 
sports Summer Camp rs. W. B. STODDARD, 
Directress (Phone Stamford 177! ring 4). 








Special Schools 


a A. 
<CFIRRERCE INOHTINSALE SCHOOL >> 


] ears we have m iained a school f 


w he re slow, and have enabled many to re 











t their normal grades Individualize 

lule of work and study. Forty-one miles fror 
New York in the beautiful hills of Westchester 
Rupotpn S. Friep, Principal 

Rox O. Katonah, New York 


| HAWLEY SCHODL 


For little children needing individual atten 


tion. Limited to a small group. Open all year 








Booklet on re quest 
MARION L. HAWLEY 
245 Post Road Rye, New York 








THE HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF 
CORRECTIVE SPEECH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(677 Thirteenth Ave. N.E.) 


A home school for children of normal mentality— 
who hear but talk imperfectly or not at all. 
Constant effort toward better speech during the 
school day and in home activities 

One grade teacher f each group of seven pupils 
Special care for children from three to six years 


Principals: MR. and MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG. 


—-BANCROF T— 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Established 1883 

For children from five to sixteen re- 
juiring individual instruction Highly 
trained staff including resident Physician 
and Nurse. 

Modern equipment. Home environment 
with ample opportunity for outdoor 
activities. 

q Summer camp on Maine coast affords 
complete change of climate for four 
months under same staff. 

Catalogue on Request 


DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 








DUPONT CIRCLE SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
1408 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. 


4 school for the exceptional child. Individual in- 
struction for exceptional, nervous, or backward 
children. Coordination of mental and physical 
Playground, boardirg and day school in the eight 
grammar grades. Music, French. Send for Cata- 
log. Happy, healthy days for your child on 
estate overlooking famous Dupont Circle 











SCHOOL FOR LIP READING AND 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Individual Instruction 


Instruction to hard-of-hearing children a specialty, et 
abling them to be in the schools with normal childre 


Miss Ella Braunlich, 154 East 79th St., New York City 











| all 











Re a 


OU—and every other Mother in America—will welcome this news. 

Look back to your own youth and recall your own piano lessons. 
Compare your experience with today—children learning to play selec- 
tions, with both hands, in a single week! 


Piano playing holds a world of popularity and enjoyment in store for 
every child. That is why this news is so important to every Mother. 


This new idea in piano study is the most inspiring cultural development 
in child education in decades. Musicians and educators have united in 
making it possible for every child to learn to play the piano quickly and 
easily, regardless of talent. In many parts of the country schools are mak- 
ing piano study a part of their regular curriculum and even Mothers and 
Fathers, who never learned to play, are taking it up! 


Try It For Yourself 


Why not try the possibilities of this new method for yourself at home? 
The famous Look-and-Play Books are good examples of what we mean. 


If you have no piano, your music dealer will gladly let you use a piano 
at his store. With this simple introductory method, you or your boy or 
girl can pick up enough piano fundamentals to continue your study 
delightfully under a private teacher. There is a music teacher in your 
town, who probably can tell you more about the new, interesting and 
happy ways to piano mastery. 


National Piano Manufacturers Association 
247 Park Avenue New York City 


of piano instruction are today in widespread use. 
ivery mother should know about these simple methods 
that now make it so easy to learn to play the piano. 


THE BASIC 
PIANO we: 
INSTRUMENT 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 63. 





“ 
Tus is what is happening. Music, 
so long misrepresented to the child 
thru scales and finger exercises, is 
breaking away from these old tra- 
ditions and is now coming into 
home and school in its true guise 
as rhythm, melody and harmony.” 
































fre to Parents Who Have No 


Piano in Their Home: 


A four-octave keyboard on heavy paper 
A wonderful help to beginners 


Get These Books Today! 


The Look-and-Play Books open a new 
piano world for everybody. They are 
the most helpful and interesting books 
of their had ovet published. You will 
agree when you see them 





Your music dealer can supply both 
“Twelve Look-and-Play Lessons for 
Young People” and “Everybody's Look- 
and-Play Book”. They are 50c each. If 
he cannot supply you, we will ship, post- 
paid, on receipt of cash or stamps. 

































































Check up after Vacation 


HUSKY, lively children are the ones who spent 
long hours in the sunshine during their vacation. 
But sunshine alone did not produce this vigor. 
Proper choice of food has contributed much to 
their good health, and now back to school they 
come well fortified for the months ahead. 













Help your children to keep the pep acquired 
from their out-of-door summer by giving them 
wholesome meals. 






Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are always popular— 
served with milk or cream they give the energy 
which active, growing children require. 


To arouse and hold the interest of the children 


RB SEALED 


(Waite. 





iia ; in their growth and health, let us send you a 
suet. WE health chart. 























KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Makers of Corn Flakes, Krumbles, ALL-BRAN, Pep Bran Flakes, 
Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, Rice Krispies and 
Kaffee Hag Coffee. 
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KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Department 
suas aazan CORN FLAKES 
Please send Health Score Chart. 


Name 
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®S changes have come about in other affairs, 
they have also taken place in education. One 


of these changes is the new cOnception of 





the school and its place in the child's life. 
One does not need to go back very far to 
d the schools devoted to teaching very few subjects to 
he young children, the old three R’s predominating. 
ith this teaching went autocratic discipline that kept 
he pupils obedient and quiet while they were being 
ught. There were, then, these three fundamental sub- 
ects plus the rule of fear. 
Little by little the scope of the school has changed. At 
rst, a few private academies began to carry children 
further on in academic study. The American public, for- 
tunately, was awake to the value of the kind of work 
The 
We 


think nothing of putting from one to two millions into a 


heing done, and the high school movement resulted. 
scope of this movement is the marvel of the world. 


Inulding to house children of adolescent age; and many 
these young people go on to other institutions for 
urther study. But the curriculum for all ages has 
changed at the same time. All subjects are being de- 
veloped along more interesting and more practical lines, 
and are being taught in ways that arouse the pupil to 
elf-activity. Music had no place in the early days, but 
we know now that the ability to appreciate and express 
neself through music is one of the finest possibilities for 
the use of leisure. To think of teaching art in the early 
chools was ridiculous, and yet today we feel that if a 
hild once acquires an understanding and love for the 
eautiful, he carries away from school a permanent 
sset. 
\Ve attempt, too, to give the children opportunities to 


ise various kinds of tools, to take care of the home in a 


hat the Child May Expect 
of the School 


| An Editorial Message 
























more efficient fashion. We try to bring all the arts of 
practical life into the school, not because the school is 
anxious to add to the curriculum, but because there has 
been a gap in the child’s education which needed to be 
filled. 

Similarly, the child’s physical life and needs are studi 
and cared for, and his characteristics, habits and attituce 
are the serious concern of the school, leading, as they do, 
to preparation for citizenship and to the development ot 
the child’s possibilities for a happy and useful life. 

Perhaps most significant is the fact that teachers, and 
increasingly parents, are thinking of the school as a place 
The 
We cannot chop children up into 


where everything concerned with the child belongs. 
child is our business. 
little pieces and say: “Here is the physical child and 
there is the mental child and there the spiritual child.” 
Everything one does with the child affects him on all 
sides and the school naturally has to face that fact and 
We try to think 


of everything that has to do with his welfare and develop- 


say: You put the child into our hands. 


ment, and, to the best of our ability, to work on the entire 
resulting problem. 

That is the problem for the school of the future. I am 
not foolish enough to think that next year, or ten years 
or two hundred years from now, we will solve it com- 
pletely, but we are searching for a scientific, satisfactory 
answer. I believe the ultimate school of the future will 


give that answer. 


Cogan Ne ncte tpl eecrh- 
Headmaster, The Beaver Country Day School. 





“The future of the race marches forward on 





the feet of little children”—Puu.rs Brooxs 
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THREE SISTERS 


By Lydia Field Emmet 


Against a background that has depth and richness, even a somber tone, the loveliness 
has a startlingly rare quality. Little girlhood is here, as is the 
wistful sensitiveness of ten or eleven and the high-spirited idealism of the girl who 
is entering her teens. The artist, Lydia Field Emmet, has worked with a full, 
rounded beauty of brush work that has given this modern 
portrait the quality of a masterpiece 


of these three sisters 
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g, It is the unusual parent who understands his own child This 
article by a distinguished student of human nature is a striking 
interpretation of the inner world of childhood 


A BETTER RACE 


HE new race is here,” 

one is continually hear- 

ing. This must mean 
that it is here in the children, 
for if it were indeed here in the presence of elders we 
should probably be distrusting the evidence of elders. 
\\e look for the new race, hope for it, put our faith in it, 
ind usually fail to recognize its true signs. 

specially do we fail to recognize traits and tendencies 
of tomorrow when these appear in children. 

See, darling,” said an American mother, “see the man, 

aking a path for Maizie.” 

\nd Maizie, watching the pathfinder in the fresh snow, 
corrected her : 

“No! The man is making a path for all peoples.” 

Here was the first glimmer of the group sense, over 
wainst the ancient individualism of the race, and very 
likely the mother answered with: “What a funny little 
girl it is!” 

On a train a little girl looked down at the cinders on 
the next track and cried: “Mother, look at the ashes.” 
ln a tone of superiority and finality which would never 
have been used in an adult discussion, the mother replied, 
“No, dear, those are not ashes. Those are cinders.” But 
the little girl, continuing to look intently at the track, 
presently found the middle ground which her mother 
had not taken the trouble to discover. “Then they’s 
ashes’ sisters,” the child said courteously. 

The group sense and the middle ground in discussion, 
these assuredly are attributes of the race of tomorrow. 
\\hen either appears in the mind of a child, the moment 
is one of the first importance. And it is so of other 

oments. 


'T* HERE was a woman in a parlor car who, when her 
little girl said, “Take me, Mama,” replied, “Sit 
wn by yourself. I won't take you.” And when the child 
iturally inquired “Why not?” answered: “Because I’m 
hot and tired and I don’t want you.” And the child 
rned away and kept her composure—a composure 
hich should have taught the mother much. And a 
father whose little boy was restless and mischievous on 
‘train, turned to the porter and asked: “Have you a 
ood stout rope? I want to tie a boy and throw him off 
t the next station.” From the effects of the terror that 
- suffered, and the moral shock on discovering the trick, 
it child might never recover. This child, like most 
ildren, was an instinctive practitioner of such truths of 
morrow as confidence and belief in the word of others 
ind these the father had failed to observe. 
[he power to generalize and co-ordinate is another 
ecious gift which “they” will know more about in time 
come than we do now, and when a child shows signs 
such an ability, the utmost pains should be taken to 
ltivate it. “What's hail?” a boy inquires. “It’s frozen 
that comes down in little balls of ice sometimes,” 
‘ mother answers. A moment’s thought, and then the 


By Zona Gale 


Author of “Miss Lulu Bett,” “Yellow Gentians and Rlue” 


boy shouts deafeningly, ‘| 
know! I know! It hits on the 
windows!” He has made for 
himself a definite connection, 
an induction, a mounting from the particular experience 
to the generality of experience. It is a great moment, a 
triumphant development of function. And very likely 
the mother says, “Well, mercy! Don’t take the top ot 
the house off.” Or the child asks to have explained to 
him where his grandmother who has died has gone. “She 
wasn't buried, dear,” the mother says, “That was just 
the shell of her that was buried. She went away.” Ina 
moment the child cried, “Mother, mother! Like the co 
coon!’ Again an inductive power of thought—this tim« 
so direct that no mother, surely, could hush or pass by 
the triumphant offering. 


LITTLE boy who can spell out his first words 
brings his primer to the tea-table and reads the few 
words that he can read, glancing sidewise at a visitor. 
The child has, of course, achieved a colossal feat, and 
beside him the winner of a golf or tennis match is not to 
be mentioned. He is aware of this, and longs to share it 
with someone. But very likely what happens is that he 
hears his mother’s voice: “Do take that dirty book away 
from the cakes, Jackie.” 
The group sense, the middle ground, a new poise, belief 
in others, the power to co-ordinate, the expectation of 
understanding—all these are attributes of a race yet to 
come, expressed in the adults of now in proportion as 
they have reached spiritual adulthood, but expressed with 
heartening frequency by children. Over and over again 
it is true of children that they are born on a highe: 
spiritual plane than the plane on which they stand when 
they finish their schooling. The schooling is planned by 
adults, but is entered upon by rather angelic beings 
Surely the whole task of child training is to recogniz: 
and invite the angel in the child. Instead of this, we tr) 
to measure the angel by yardsticks. 

Against no child do we sin more than against the chil 
with temperament. Little acts, indicating the most stimu 
lating potentialities in these children, pass unnoticed, o1 
are smiled at or even actively rebuked. 

“She’s so silly. She laughs at such silly things,” a1 
older sister complains, her brown eyes snapping. 

And the child, a drooping, dewy-eyed thing, looks up 
shyly and says: 

“Do you want to know where I got my joke? I looked 
down, and my feet looked so funny going back and 
forth, walking.” 

Here is the genius for humor, an ability to see th 
absurdity of the commonplace. Here is the embryo of 
that rarest of faculties, that of isolating the familiar, see 
ing it with a fresh look. That eight-year-old girl stood 
revealed as a nature rich beyond computing in the power 
to command all of routine and of contact to appear to 
her in a new guise daily. This is, (Turn to page 34) 
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@. A breakfast swallowed at top speed never furnished proper nourishment for any child 


Getting Them off # School 


Start your children off in the morning without hurry, worry 
Forethought and system will accomplish it 


or friction. 








By HENRIETTA SPERRY RIPPERGER 


Illustration by Edward Monks 


ETTING the children off to school seems at first 
glance the simplest undertaking in the world. 
Just a case of hurrying them with their dress- 
ing, hurrying them through breakfast, and hurrying them 
out of the house on time. But what of these small per- 
sons whom we have hustled forth? Have they in school 
the happy, healthy attitude which makes them equal to 
the day’s activities? Perhaps they are not doing well 
in school, yet there is no apparent reason for their 
poor work. Then it may easily be that there is some- 
thing wrong with their preparation for the day. If they 
reach the classroom worried over things they have for- 
gotten or left undone, breathless, perhaps sometimes 
with ind hiccoughs, then it is wise to look for 
causes somewhere among the commonplace processes 
of preparation, in the way they do their homework, take 
their rest, get up and eat breakfast. 
The way we and the people who serve us manage the 
mechanics of living makes a vital difference in our lives. 
\sk any man who can't get a good cup of coffee for 


breakfast whether it makes any difference. There are 


tears 


10 


few subjects on which he can be more eloquent. We all 
know women, clever enough in many ways, who go t 
pieces before the task of cooking a meal, and there aré 
otherwise charming people who are made morose by th: 
necessity of managing a house. These people are reall) 
unhappy. The detail of living is too much for then 
To children the details of life are also burdensome, and 
we must make it our business to see that we handle for 
them what it is our duty to handle as smoothly as p 
sible, and that what they must handle themselves th« 
learn to do easily and quickly. Then they will get fror 
the daily round of homework, going to bed, dressu 
and eating a training in the all-important art of managi 
successfully the mechanical side of life. Getting read 
for school can afford this education. 

What is the really necessary preparation for the sch 
From the school’s point of view homework loot 
largest. Many schools have lengthened the working d 
so that children prepare for the next day in the clas 
room, but those of us whose children are still chew 
their pencils at home over homework must see to it tl 


day? 



















vets done without shirking or protest. 
lieve, be done the day betore, seldom in the evening, 


It should, I 


| ver in the early morning. Studying in the evening is 


ise it is on their minds. 





e ter the first few days, only 
()ne may make the concession 
human nature of telling 
em when it is time to get to 
vork, but one should not have 
argue the necessity of going 
to work each day. It is at 
me more than anywhere else, 
and in matters like this, that 
children learn to accept re- 
sponsibility to become good 
citizens who will grow up to 
realize that the family has to 
be supported, that the baby 
has to have regular hours, in 
short, to look their work in the 
face and do it the best they 
can. 
It is surprising to see the 
number of children who come 
school sleepy and _ tired, 
either because there has been 
ompany at home, or because 
hey have gone visiting the 
night before, or have gone to 
he movies. There is a con- 
iderable percentage of chil- 
lren in the audience of any 
vie house every night. Par- 
nts who can’t go out unless 
take the children salve 
eir consciences by taking 
‘m to the early show, get- 
r them to bed an hour after 


eo 


all bedtime, to which hour one 

to must add the time it takes to 

ire to bed, and the loss of sleep from excitement. Even 

hie parents who don’t do such things often fail in getting and with pleasure. 
lly children to bed early enough because they fix their 

m ‘tention on the time they start to bed instead of the time 

nd v get there. It doesn’t take a child long to learn that 

for e can find enough things to busy himself with for three- nourishing meal. 
os iarters of an hour after getting upstairs, and so delay 

1€\ the process of getting to bed. If eight o'clock is bedtime, 

o1 e has to lay the emphasis on being in bed at eight. If 

i1 e child can make it in ten minutes, while another 

1 es an hour, make a difference in the starting time for 


ul two. It won't be long before the slow one speeds up. 


1s ike considerable allowance 


m lazy and dreamy. They 
teguard their growth. 









. much of a strain on grammar school children and 
eaks their rest, while to leave the work till morning 
ins that children wake earlier than they should, be- 
The best time is the late 
ternoon, when the youngsters have come home from 
ool, had a glass of milk, some fruit, or a sandwich, 


make their morning work as simple as possible. Opinions 
differ, but I don’t believe in making a grammar school 
girl make her own bed unless it is necessary. Let her 
put her room in order at night, and leave it in order. 
But making beds properly is hard work for children, 
and making them improperly comes pretty close to being 
asin. The kind of discipline that insists on the impos- 
sible is fruitless. On the other hand, from an early age 
children should be responsible for getting themselves 





ve played in the open, and then come in with an hour 
spare before the family dinner or supper. Each child 
ould have his particular place to work and his equip- 
ent should be ready at hand. 
ildren in a family there is less chance of distraction if 
ey all do their homework at the same time, and the 
t that they always do it at a certain hour means that, 


RESSING is a process which we must facilitate as 
best we can for our children, for here more than 
where we meet with irritating slowness. 


When there are several 


a reminder is necessary. 


PUZZLES 


By John Drinkwater 


WO days ago the wild-rose buds 
Were very tight and small ; 
The roses yesterday were wide, 
And now today they fall. 
And yet I see 
That other buds are on the tree. 


The mud walls of the thrushes’ nest 
Were wet a month ago, 
Five speckled eggs were laid, and now 
I watch the feathers grow 
On five new thrushes, while a new 
Nest near has other eggs of blue. 


i cy river waters flowing by 
Come back again no more, 
And yet the flowing waters fill 
The river as before, 
For they are meant 
In spending never to be spent. 


It all seems very strange to me, 
Perhaps it does to you; 

All things, th seems, must go, and yet 
All things are always new, 


Which somehow seems to show that there 


Is Some One who is taking care. 


process to a child. 
with interest aroused. 


dressed. Have everything ready and then let them select 
their own clothes from a few suitable ones. 
of going to the bureau or closet and choosing things in- 
stead of having a mother or nurse choose what he is to 
wear makes of dressing an active instead of a passive 
It swings him into the performance 
There are, of course, disasters 
which sometimes necessitate an $.O.S. for mother. Even 


The very act 


strong men cannot, for exam- 
ple, meet alone the tragedy 
of a broken shoestring, but 
these are the exception. In 
general, letting the child dress 
himself is in the end best and 
quickest. 


REAKFAST is a most 

obvious part of the prep- 
aration for the day. With our 
abundant food supply and our 
high standard of living it 
ought to be an axiom that 
every child comes to school 
well fed. But as a matter of 
fact an alarming number of 
American school children are 
undernourished. These are 
not by any means the poor 
alone, they include the children 
from well-to-do families. It 
is impossible for a child whose 
body is underfed to do his best 
work at school. Where does 
the trouble lie? 

Without going into the sub- 
ject of malnutrition, I want to 
suggest that part of the trou- 
ble may be that children are 
taught to eat too fast. As a 
nation we lack that gracious 
sense of leisure which should 
be the accompaniment of every 
meal. A meal hastily eaten 


does not nourish the body as does a meal eaten slowly, 
In our attempt to have the children 
ready for the day, we lay a premium on speed. If we 
would give them time enough, at least half an hour, 
breakfast would doubtless be a more sustaining and 


Or it may be that the trouble lies not in the method 
of eating, but in the meal itself. 
includes milk, fruit either stewed or fresh, hot cereal, 
breadstuff, and fat in some form, either in bacon, cream. 
or egg yolks. The fat has a special value for children 
who are too old to take the mid-morning lunch that so 


\n adequate breakfast 


many schools give their smallest pupils. During the war 


We must 


for it. Children often 


dieticians found that the army, even when fed on satis 
factory food, was hungry before the next meal. A larger 
allowance of fat was therefore added to the rations, for 
fat is so slowly digested that, as we say, 
are. They have to be, to us.” 
For that reason we ought to 


“it stands by 


A proper amount of fat is therefore a necessity to 
the growing child. 


(Turn to page 42 





A New Kind 


Baby Record 


Keep a careful account of your child's 
development. This will prove a fas- 


‘HE first-born are 


> 1 
Be IOKS 


usually written up in Baby 
those charming white vellum volumes that 

record the first smiles, the first steps, the first word, 
the first friends. These books are pleasant keepsakes, 
hut of little but sentimental interest. 

There are other kinds of records, however, that are 
exceedingly interesting to keep and may be of the great- 
est value. These are careful, matter-of-fact records of 
« baby’s progress. The physician keeps notes on his 
ieeding cases, the teacher records the child’s development 


1 


in her classroom—should not the mother, the first of a 
long series of people to train and develop the child, keep 
a record of her pupil’s progress and her own success 
and failure? The teacher cannot trust to her memory, 
ler pupil changes rapidly, and to have a permanent 
record she must make a note of important development 
immediately. So with a mother’s -there’s no 
trusting to vague impressions. If you wish to be sure 
that Anne cut her first tooth at the tender age of five 
months and two days, you must commit the fact to paper. 


recor¢ l » 
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cinating task and an invaluable record 






of 









By AGNES N. BASS 


Illustration by Anne Shriber 


You may have thought that an infant was for a loi 
time just a little animal and that your business w: 
chiefly to keep him warm and clean and fed. This 
true, in a measure. But during the first few days | 
begins to see and to hear—and you, with pencil in han 


] 
i 


this and can also direct it in a manne 
favorable to him. In those days, too, his first habits a1 

reactions arise and you can note them, and noting, infl 

them. The mother who starts a_ baby 
promptly will find her task of baby tending far mor 
interesting than she had suspected it could be; throu 

close observation she will make an early start towa1 
knowing her child. The importance of her records m 
extend beyond herself and her particular baby. 
that are well kept afford a means of comparison amot 
babies. They are of real interest to psychologists al 


can observe 


ence reco! 


Record 


teachers. 

How actually to keep a record is a matter of choic 
\n efficient way to begin is with a notebook or cards 
and a topical outline from facts culled from your reac 
ing. This you will fill in from day to day or week t 
week. If you are of a less systematic and more di: 
cursive nature, you may prefer to describe your baby 
length every now and then. In this case you may kee] 
your notes on cards carefully dated, and group you 
cards every month or two under various headings. (n¢ 
mother arranged her record in this way: On the left-ha1 
pages of a looseleaf notebook she wrote an outline to 
followed in noting her baby’s development. She w 
able to draw up this outline from her reading. She kk 
the right-hand page of her notebook for the correspot 
ing notes on her baby. 

You will find that in a general way your observatio' 
will fall under the headings of Physical, Mental, En 
tional, and Social Development. Under physical devel 
ment, note the increases in weight and height and t! 
early efforts at moving head, arms (Turn to page 4° 
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By JANE TOMPKINS 


HY do so many women re- 
gard their household respon- 
sibilities as a hopeless bur- 

n? Why do they make their work 
1 irksome and uninteresting occupa- 

n? Why is entertaining steadily 

coming an unpleasant duty, to be 

ked forward to with dread and 
isgiving, instead of the joyous oc- 
casion it was meant to be? 

Che other day, while eating a soli- 

luncheon in a small tearoom 
here the tables are close together, 
| overheard scraps of a conversation 

tween a middle-aged woman and a 

ung girl. 

“But, Mother,” the young girl 
pleaded, in a tone bordering on tears, 
“lll simply have to invite him to 

nner after the game!” 

hen the Mother’s voice, with an 

isperated note of finality: 

“Lucile, we simply can’t have him 
tomorrow. I can't get a woman to 
help me on such short notice. Be- 
sides, as I’ve told you repeatedly, we 

ust put up the dining-room curtains 

| get some new china before we 
ttempt to have any more company.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s what you always 

” interrupted the girl heatedly. 
\Vhen Dicky wanted a_ birthday 
rty, you said it was too much work 

| the children would make too 
h noise. When Junior brought 
oc’ Winters to dinner the other 
ht, you scolded him—afterward. 
nd now I’m going to the game, and 


Are Your Children’s Friends Welcome? 


Chere Is No Place Like Home When It Is 
Filled With a Warmth of Hospitality 


Put sincerity 
into the old 
speech, “I’m _ so 
glad you came!” 


simply have to ask Billy in for dinner, and”—she 
ntinued with a bitter note in her eager voice—“‘you 
ik about curtains and dishes. We never have company 


our house without a terrible fuss!” 


\s I sat there, I thought about the people I knew, and 
voung girl at the next table, and the folks next door, 
| I wondered whether the mothers of the present day 
n't jeopardizing the future happiness of their chil- 
n, and sacrificing their own personal comfort and 
‘e of mind by this needless dread of “company.” 
ironment is an important factor in the character- 


ly] 


ding of the generations. Young people, especially, 


eregarious creatures. The intermingling of ideas, 
society of others, is necessary to their growth and 
velopment. They must have friends, and if the little 
t which they have learned to regard as home is a 
me in the real sense of the word, naturally they will 


ng their associates to that home. 






Is yours a home—or just a house? Are there com 
forting hollows in the cushions? Are some of the chairs 
scratched, perhaps, where Junior and Dicky have scram- 
bled over them? Are there papers and magazines strewn 
invitingly over the table? Does Sally have a crowd of 
young people on the porch in the evening, singing while 
someone strums away on a ukelele? (7 urn to page 53) 
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ERETOFORE schools 
have been popularly 
accepted as community 

affairs, while nurseries have 
been considered to be the par- 


° “ 2 * A { 
ticular concern of individual ns 
homes. But of late a number he 


of people have begun to ask 
whether this must of 


well-ordered nurseries, 
itv pr ject. 


to meet their needs. 


In explaining why nursery schools have come to be 
and why we want them, we must recognize two big 
reasons, which may seem at first to be rather remote: 
first, the advancement of scientific thought has taught 
needs, 


us much more about children, their 
these needs may be supplied, than the world 
has known before; secondly, the spread of 
democracy as a social philosophy has made 
the world at large recognize the right of 
every child to equity of opportunity with 
all other children. 

People used to think that the care of 
the little child was a very simple mat- 
ter. All he needed was to be fed, and 
clothed; to be protected from physical 
harm during his waking hours and put to 
bed at night. It was thought that any 
well-meaning, “motherly” person was alto- 
gvether adequate for so simple a task. Of 
late years studies and experiments in pre- 
ventive medicine and hygiene have con- 
vinced us that the care and education of 
little children during the pre-school years 
is of the greatest importance to their future 
well-being, and we have further discovered 
that to guide the child of this age accord- 
ing to the best standards of our new knowl- 
edge is both a difficult and intricate task. 

Quite naturally, those who have con- 
vinced themselves of the great importance 
of the pre-school years have turned to in- 
quire what sort of preparation parents have 
for adequately caring for their young chil- 
dren. The conviction inevitably following 
upon this inquiry is that education for par- 
enthood has been neglected in the past ; and 
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What and Why Are 
ursery Schools? 






Ky 


necessity always be 
whether it might not be practical and advisable to make 
at least in a measure, a commun- 
And so nursery schools have been started, 
groups of little children from eighteen or twenty months 
to three or four years of age carrying on the normal 
occupations of a healthy baby’s life under the guidance 
of a skillful teacher, in an environment carefully planned 


true, and 


and 


need, 










Untie your apron strings 

and set your children free 

to develop self-reliance 
and initiative 


that notwithstanding the signal success of many mothers 
fathers in t 
must be prepared 
sheer lack of understanding. 


} 


he education of their little children, w 


to admit many failures resulting from 


1 
| 


It also becomes necessary to face the fact that eve: 
where there is the very best understanding of the child's 
it is almost impossible to give the child the hel 
and the opportunity he needs to carry on his all-important 


investigations and learning when one is in the midst of 


and how other duties. 









} 


} 


an a 


S THERE a nursery 

school in your com- 
munity? Such schools 
are being started all 
over the country and 
every up-to-date parent 
should be well in- 
formed concerning this 
new movement in edu- 
Parent-Teach- 
er Associations and all 
Child Study 


are invited to use this 


cation. 
Groups 


article and the pro- 


grams on page 61 at 
their next mecting. 


the daily household routine. 
endless questions, to give him the time he requires to do 
things for himself and thus to establish himself as 

independent citizen, 1s hardly compatible with a mother’s 


lo answer a youngster’s 


Meanwhile we are quite convinced that th 
child needs someone who will have time to 
devote to him, time to answer his many 
questions, and to help him help himself in 
just the best wey. 

In nursery schools, children of runabout 
age get the expert care which we are now 
certain they should have. The nursery 
school teacher has the skill, and further- 
more the time, to adequately answer his 
questions and help him to make his many 
adjustments. It may also be added that 
even the most skillful and successful pat 
ent is sometimes helped by seeing his or her 
child handled by an expert and sympatheti 
outsider. It is, further, not easy for ever 
parent to “keep up” with all the best cu 
rent information on the care and educati 
of children. ‘The nursery school is an « 
cellent center from which to obtain 
latest and best knowledge which experts 


many fields are now offering on tl 
subject. 
E all realize, at the present time, h 
important is the play life of the litt 
child. We are finding out from the exp 


the tovs and the apparatus which best 
the child’s development. Such play ap; 
ratus, even if it be so cleverly planned tl 

it is not unattainably expensive, takes 
And at least in the city and tl! 


space 
space. 








wn, such space is costly. Dwellings must be planned 
th reference to the needs of all the family, and it 
not always possible to give adequate attention to 
e needs of the toddler in the household. In _ the 
irsery school the child has toys, and apparatus, and 
irniture planned to suit his needs; he has a physical 
vironment which he can manipulate. There is no need 
tell him to keep his little fingers off mother’s pier 
iss, and not to touch the things 
the living-room table. Certain 





; ings in the nursery school must 
taken care of, but they are so 
inned that the small child can 
-e care of them and at the same 
ie enjoy them. 
-TS HERE was a tendency to 
| think, in days gone by, that 
was quite commendable for a 
child to be “Daddy’s girl,” or 
“\other’s boy,” and to be wretch- 
ly unhappy in the care of other 
ple, be they ever so kindly dis- 
sed. The study of mental 
ygiene is convincing us that such 
votion may easily be carried to 
dangerous excess; that the nor- 
<a il, wholesome development of 
W 
_ disengage himself from a too 
clinging dependence upon his parents. Going to the 
= ursery school helps the young child to adjust to persons 
_* utside his immediate family circle. 
= One of the hardest things that only children—and 
ant iny others—have to learn in school and kindergarten 
" to hold their own with other children. In the nursery 
Ae ool the two-year-old has a chance to try his social 
ings in a little world in which he is as capable of com- 
an ting as is any other child of his age. Even if he is 
os . rtunate in having brothers and sisters at home, his rela- 
"4 nship with them is quite different from his relationship 
eve toward children from other homes. Older brothers and 
a”) sters frequently either torment or patronize him. Per- 
inn ps a baby brother or sister torments him and an over- 
lous mother or nurse urges the child who is just a 
om tle older to let the baby have anything he wants, be- 
— ise “he’s so little.” In the nursery school group the 
ead idler asserts himself among his peers. 
her- d we have only just begun to realize 
his w important for the whole development 
“as of the child’s personality is success in 
bell 1 


' h early self-assertion. 
= \Ve gave as one of the reasons why 





he rsery schools are 
_— ing hold as they 
: the fact that the 
cu | read of ademocratic 
th ial doctrine has 
; € us sensitive to 
* rights of every 
a child. What is good 
how Play is the child’s 
itt most important 
> ae business. The nur- 
S ery school recog- 
nizes this principle 
ppa- of modern educa- 
that tion and _ teaches 
- through play 





enough for my children is none too good for vour chil- 
dren, if | am consistently democratic. To give the young 
child the very best in expert medical attention, expert 
teaching, expert care of every sort, is costly beyond the 
means of most of us, and is certainly hopelessly unattain- 
able for some. Nursery schools offer a way of providing 
this very best care and training for all little children 
This comparatively new type of school provides excel- 
lent opportunity 
for us to learn 
more about the 
young child and 
his needs, for with 
all our progress 
there is still much 
that we need to 
know. In the past, 
doctors and 
nurses have come 
in contact with 
numbers of chil- 
dren of pre-school 
age, but in_ the 
very nature of the 
case a large num- 
ber of them were 
sick children. 
Psychologists and 


he child’s pers ynality requires that The child who has no appetite at home develops one at nursery school psychiat rists have 


also, in many in- 
stances, come in contact mainly with children who devi- 
ated from the normal in intelligence, or in their emotional 
life. Teachers in public schools have known children 
mainly as they appear in the formal situation which a 
large school creates. Fathers and mothers, no matter 
how deep their insight, have been well-acquainted with 
only a few children. Nursery schools assemble little 
groups of normal, average children, and they afford 
doctors and nurses and psychologists and nutrition ex 
perts, teachers and parents the chance to become ac- 
quainted with a fair sampling of normal childhood, play 
ing happily and wholesomely in an informal situation. 
Training for parenthood has in the past been grossly 
neglected; as a matter of fact, the only calling which 
highly civilized communities allow people to enter with- 
out any specific training is that of parenthood. Now 
there is one reason for this neglect (Turn to page 57) 
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The 
Dollars 


ana Cents 


of a 
College 


Education 


College students furnish facts 
and figures based on ac- 
tual experience 


By 
ZILPHA CARRUTHERS 


OW that college education, along 

with silk stockings and automo- 

biles, has in America definitely 
passed from the luxury to the necessity 
class, its cold cash basis is becoming con- 
spicuous. College expenses have shared 
so fully in the ever-higher cost of living 
that average parents, looking forward to 
shouldering them for four years, are left 
somewhat aghast. The first glance is the 
most appalling. It is still true that any- 
one who really wants a college education 
and would profit by it can manage to 
acquire it. 

In the first place, the increase in the 
cost of securing a college education is not 
out of proportion with the rapid rise in 
the price of everything purchasable, a 
rise which our amazing national pros- 
perity has enabled most Americans to 
meet through increased profits, salary, or 
wages. 


+ 


a few in toto. 


means, bring with them their own problems. 


indebtedness, how much outside work a 


be made 


These questions will receive different answers from 
different students and in different types of institutions 
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In addition, along with the increasing cost of 
college, there have developed various means by which the 


student 
carry without injury—such decisions as these must also 


| 





discovered he 


Red Grange 
liked to be the ice man be- 


cause the money he earned 
helped pay his expense at 
college 


motor 


How much __ differences 


may 


both, considerably less. 
too far, you might compare types of colleges with typ: 
student himself may meet all or part of his expenses. of 
More and more scholarships are given annually, and more 
and more students are able to earn their own way in part, 
But scholarships, loans, and self help, 
assets as they undoubtedly are to students of modest 


cars. 
just as efficiently as in a more expensive car. 
the assets of the most expensive motor equipment 
worth while to those whe can comfortably afford the 
the differences which they represent are not necessa! 
in essential performance. 

The large women’s colleges admit that the fees | 
already been raised to the point where the numbet 

























This 
Antioch College has found that a machine age 
is not incompatible with education 


girl who is working her way through 











The expenses and also the opportunities 
for help differ considerably. There are 
in the United States three general types 
ot colleges and universities. First, ther 
are the old tradition-hallowed institutions 
for either men or women, none of them 
co-educational and all located in the East 
ern states; second, there are the smaller 
private institutions, both co-educational 
and not, most of them sectarian, and | 
cated most frequently in the Mid-West 
and South: and third, in most of th 
states except a few in which, like New 
York and Massachusetts, great universi- 
ties had already been founded in Colom 
davs. there are co-educational state un! 
versities supported by taxation. 

HIS very rough classification does 

not necessarily imply any distin 
tion in the quality of the educatio! 
afforded. 


It is perfectly possible to st 
cure an excellent education at any well 
accredited school. Of course there ar 
certain obvious differences in “atmos 
phere,” and a very considerable diffe 
ence in expense. In smaller institutions 
and in state-supported universities t! 
tuition and living expenses are, one 0! 
If you will not push the anol 
in a less expensive car you can trave! 


\Ithou 


students from less well-to-do families is showing a s* 


ous decline. 


fessional men, like teachers, 


This is particularly regrettable, since | 


(Turn to page 5+) 
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age 





What a 
Mother Thinks 
about Fathers 


By CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


Author of “Household Engineering” and 
“The New Housekeeping” 


Illustrations by G. B. Inwood 


READ in the last issue of this magazine my 
husband's article, “What a Father Thinks 
About Mothers.” I believe that there is 
any a mother of whom all that he says is true. 
hut at the same time I believe that there are far 
ore fathers whose ways with children need 
provement than there are mothers. 
\Vhat seems to be the trouble with fathers and 
eir ways with children? 
| believe just plain ego!’ This troublesome male 
ego exhibits itself most pronouncedly in two ways 
ward children. Too many fathers regard chil- 
ren as accessories after the fact—the fact being 
themselves. The home is simply a kind of private 
otel, operated for the man’s personal comfort, 


nd the children must not be too much in evidence. 
lather doesn't like the noise. Father can't be bothered. 
ather is too tired. Father must not be disturbed. These 
ire age-old rules of the home, laid down by the male. 


here are very many 
homes where the 
children are not al- 
wed to dine at the 
ime table with the 
arents, simply be- Ss ~ 
use children have 
joyous way of 
chattering. The crv- 
ng of a baby is 
ften a signal for 
lother to rush the 
hild away from 
Father’s hearing, lest 
he he annoyed. The 
natural spirits of 
oung children are 
many homes given 
o outlet when 
lather is about. 
Vast numbers of 
ur American fathers 
leave children 


POP MAY h' 


Father exhibits his 
business training in 
making quick decisions 










It is a child’s birthright to make a hero out of his father 


strictly to mothers and nurses. These fathers are not 
definitely unkind, but just oblivious. They visualize the 
children as units of the family, but they can never get 
over the fence of their male ego into the land of their 


children’s dreams and interests. These 
fathers achieve nothing but a common 
or garden variety of fatherhood. The 
remedy is obviously in their own 
hands. Such a father should park his 
ego outside the door when he comes 
home, and slip down to the children’s 
own plane for a visit. There is no 
means of communication between chil- 
dren and grown-ups otherwise. ‘This 
does not mean baby talk nor mere 
romping ; it means, more than anything 
else, creating the right atmosphere for 
intercommunication between child and 
parent. 


| hd though a father is playful and 
merry with his children and they 
are not afraid of him, he often makes 
serious mistakes in his attitude toward 
them. He is alternately over-severe 
and over-lenient. He shows sex par- 
tiality ; a daughter wheedles him more 
effectively than a son. He is stern 
with son and indulgent with daughter 

Far too frequently a father over- 
does discipline to the danger point. 
He drives his children away from him 
in this way—just as effectively as he 
would by (Turn to page 40) 
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Her Son 





A Story by 
Myron J. Files 


If you suspected your boy of being untrue toa trust, what would 
you do? The father in this story felt he knew how to handle 


the situation. 


STHER brought the gaso- 

line lantern from the wall 

tent, now ghostly white in 
the thickening dusk, lighted it, and 
hung it from a limb above the rock 
stove on which Alfred was already 
cooking supper. Then she 
looking down at his strong back 
and hesitated before speaking. 

How capable he was !—and how 
nerveless! Why must she fret and 
fear? The boys were safe enough, 
else Alfred would share her ner- 
Hadn't he studied hard 
the best books on training boys? 
Surely he must know what was 
best for them. It was only her 
foolish fears—her too great eager- 
ness to save them from hurt. 

()ften Alfred had said to her: 
“Esther, you'll ruin them if you 
keep things from happening to 
them. Things must happen to 
them. It’s the law of life to learn 
by experience, especially by pain- 
ful experience.” 

And she had countered, “But 
why must they actually be hurt? 
\Why can't they be taught to avoid 
the things that hurt ?”’ 

\lfred had smiled patiently and 
said, ‘““Because they won't believe 
what you would teach them. 
They'll think of you only as the 
person who stops them from do- 
ing what they want to do. Let 
them go ahead—after warning 
Then when they're hurt, 
they ll say, ‘Mother tried to save 


stood 


vousness. 


then: 
me from this.’”’ This sounded like wisdom, yet harshly 
heroic. ‘ 

Presently Alfred broke into her reverie by rising from 
the fire. She saw a smile in his eyes as he said, “Confess 
now, sly one; you knew I didn’t need that light; 


” 


you re 
hanging the lantern as a beacon for the boys 


HE felt her face redden. 
i to thwart his plans. 


He had caught her trying 
He alwavs caught her. Yet, as 
she saw his gigantic shadow shudder against the wall of 
illumined pine trees, she was glad, for the boys, that the 
lantern hung high. ; 

\lfred bent over the frving-pan and spoke without 
looking up, gently reproving. “Little Woman (she 
wished he would call her Esther), you mustn't interfere 

right at the moment the lesson is probably coming 
home to them. Have faith that I know what I am doing.” 
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Whether he did or not 


Illustrated by 
Herman Pfeifer 


we ask you to decide 






@ “Mother, I’m not a coward!” 


But she did have faith. Why ce 
make him know that it was something else? He must be 
right : his mind was so strong, like his body, and he had 
studied so much. Ye her eyes sought to pierce the 
dimness of the And in imagination she could see 
the long stretch of hillside pasture which the boys must 
milk from the farm. Alfred must be 
right—yet And Donald, though 
not a coward, was so imaginative. He would people the 
night woods with the startling creatures who fall in be 
hind one, mocking the rhythm of flying steps. Alfred 
always had thought Tommy the braver, but was it not 
really that Tommy never imagined things? Was he too 
little to imagine things—or too like Alfred? 

Alfred was talking again. “I told the boys that they 
might be sorry if they dallied on the way home again 4 
Esther wondered how his voice could be so cool and even 


uuldn't she speak out, 
orTrove. 


cross in brin 


Tommy was so little. 











newewse 





[ didn’t threaten or scold them for their disobedience in 
not returning home directly last night. I just said: “You 
ave time enough to return by daylight. If you choose 
to linger on the way and get caught in the dark and get 
urt or frightened, remember that Daddy warned you 
ike a friend.’” Alfred continued grimly, “And they're 
remembering now, I'll wager, so don’t you try to inter- 
ere just at the moment they're learning that disobedience 
rings its own punishment. Nothing serious can happen 
them. Besides, I'm about ready to fetch them.” He 
rred the contents of the pan. Alfred was not the sort 
let the potatoes and onions burn while he talked of 
ighty matters. Esther had admired this poise of his 
uring courtship, but now she felt rising impatience. 





HY couldn't she say, “Alfred, suppose I take the 

lantern and go for the boys. You won't have to 
eave your cooking then.” But she could not get the 
ords out of her throat. It was hard to suggest things to 
\lfred, especially when he was training the children. 
\nd she had noted this year that it seemed to be hard 
tor Donald to say things too. 
“Experience, my dear girl” —Alfred’s voice seemed far 






@ Vhe father, unrelenting, grim, looked at the boy 
as he stood within the circle of his mother’s arm 





off and unreal, like a lecture by radio—‘‘is 
the only authority children heed. You'll 
see’’—she ceased to note his words. She 
peered off into the shadowy grove and tried 
to tell herself that he was right. She must 
be firm—stifle foolish imaginings for the 
boys’ future good. Yet she afraid. 
And it was almost too dark for them to find 
the path from the pasture through the grove 
to the camp. 

Little Tommy would fear nothing. With 
his hand in brother’s, day and night were 
alike to him. But Donald—he was like her. 
And she knew that she would be afraid, 
especially in that pasture. She shuddered as 

. she re-lived a minute of terror in grand- 
father’s pasture. She was seven, it was dark, 
and she had slid between the rails of the 
wrong set of cedar bars. Once more she felt 
on her cheek the thick breath of a monster 
then something hot, moist, aad rasping mov 
ing over her face. It had seemed, as she 
fled, that the skin had been scraped from her 
face, then that her whole cheek was gone. 
If she had told grandmother, the old lady 
would have said, “It was only one of grand- 
father’s cows.” But told, no 


was 


she had not 
one had explained away the dragons of the 
dark, and the fear had set fast in her mind. 


; = Ty And now if Donald were to meet such a 

| ry a creature in the pasture, suddenly, in the dark 

' . —"Alfred, won't you go now, please?” She 
5 ' ae tugged at his sleeve, to draw him to his feet. 

She could see him smile, pityingly, as he rose. Alfred 


had never seen things at night. He set the pan on a flat 
stone. “I was just going, dear child,” he said, placing a 
hand gently on her shoulder. 


UT how deliberate he was! She tried to help him on 

with his light sweater. She brought his flashlight 
from the tent. She followed him to the edge of the grove, 
relieved that he was leaving the lantern with her. As 
the entrance to the path opened up to swallow Alfred like 
a black mouth, he called back, “Cheer up, I'll be back 
with the boys in five minutes.” Esther flitted back to 
the bright light like a moth and stood listening, her hand 
on her breast. 

Esther saw Alfred eclipsed by the darkness. Five 
minutes, he had said, and the boys would be safely back. 
He would not be hard on them—on Donald—she hoped. 
His way was not to punish them. He would see, how- 
ever, that they learned from their adventure every last 
bit of wisdom it could teach. She wondered if he were 
not sometimes too eager, too insistent. Especially with 
Donald. If Donald were really caught by night terrors, 
Alfred might make the experience teach the boy more 
truth than he could endure in his overwrought state 
Donald could endure anything ordinarily. Though he 
was sensitive, like herself, and secretly writhed when his 
father cut his pride, he always grimly endured tt. Alfred 
never realized what the lad endured. He thought that 
the boy's tense silence was sullenness, and probed with 
the lance of sarcasm the more deeply. She could see 
the child standing before Alfred, face set, saying, “Yes 
Father ; no, Father,” ready to scream with the strain of 
it, and she suffering with him. (Turn to page 48) 
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The Shy Child Becomes 
a Good Mixer 


This article tells how parents and friends can help their children to belong 


By ELEANOR CAREY 


T is not just a coincidence that most of the world’s 
great thinkers, inventors and explorers were at the 
beginning of their lives shy children. Shyness is in 

some ways a trait to be discouraged and overcome, but it 
A shy child, preferring to be 
tO e€xX- 


has its compensations. 
alone, learns to use his thoughts as playfellows 
plore the hidden possibilities of the imagination, and thus 
often to lay the foundations for a future unsuspected by 
those who lacked sympathy with his early tendency to 
draw apart from other children. 

Many writers, in suggesting games for the shy child, 
choose only those which demand that he play with others, 


often boisterously, and not only that but that at times he 


take a central and important part in the game, which 
obviously causes the child far more suffering than enjoy- 
ment. This is advocated apparently on the ground that 
it is “for his own good,” even if it destroys the sense of 
fun which all real play should bring. This fighting of 
shyness by the principle of forcible feeding—substitut- 
ing forcible mixing with other children for the sort of 
companionship that should come normally and naturally 
—can only be recommended by the adult whose entire 
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lifetime has never brought the agony of shyness. An 

other would shrink from imposing on the shy child what 
personal experience has proved intolerable. 

\ self- 


conscious child is not necessarily shy; he has, as the 


Self-consciousness is something quite different. 


words suggest, an acute consciousness of his own per 
sonal existence. It is, however, simply a rather abnormal 
heightening of a natural sense. 

HE self-conscious child, in whom this quality of 

perception of self is over-developed, needs to leat 
the balancing pleasure of mass-play. He should 
drawn into the group games which many advocate f: 
the shy child, should forget himself in the breathless dash 
for cover of “Run, Sheep, Run,” or “I Spy the Woolly, 
Woolly Wolf; or, for contrast, should learn to watel 
others as well as to be 
games like “Going to Jerusalem,” which require constant 


conscious of his own actions 1 


alertness and keep every player in the same state of 
suspense. 

But these games will teach the shy child litthe—except, 
perhaps, that “fun” for him does not (Turn to page 46) 












By JULIA HOUSTON RAILEY 


EPTEMBER has come again. From seashore, 
woods, and automobile trails, from farms, summer 





camps and camping tours the children troop back 

» town—hack to school—hack to civilization. 

Coming home is, after all, a joyful occasion. If the 
vacation has been a real vacation everyone returns in the 
pink of condition. Health and energy from that best 
ossible source—the summer sun—is now to be drawn 
ipon to keep the child well through the trying winter 

onths. The youngsters feel ready to tackle anything, 
rom football to compound interest. It is fun to see all 
their friends again, fun to play in their own backyards, 

in to get back to school and start a new grade. 

Civilization has its attractions even for a youngster 

fter a month or two of nature. He may still pine a bit 

r past joys but with the ease of youth he adapts him- 
elf cheerfully to the inevitable return and slips into his 
Before he knows it his summer tan has faded, 
is red Indian hue and habits alike are a memory, the 

ea of a cold plunge before breakfast would shock his 

ry soul, steam heat seems pleasanter than fresh air, 
wies than early bedtime, ice-cream cones 
an fresh fruit and vegetables. 

He has been re-civilized. Pretty soon he 

apt to have his first bad cold or digestive 
pset and lose a few days from school, 

wering his average, resigning his place on 
he month’s “honor roll,” falling behind. 
lother cannot understand why after all their 
itdoor life in the summer the children have 

t built up enough resistance to take them 

rough the winter without colds, attacks of 

ligestion or tonsilitis. Nature is blamed be- 
use in the two months or less time allotted 
er out of the year she cannot undo the work 
f the past ten months of civilization in time to prepare 
he individual to stand the next ten! But why shouldn't 
ivilization, for its part, reorganize its habits and customs 
»conform with nature, so that the break between the two 
orlds need not be so sharp? What are some of the 
ulvantages nature has to offer? 


arness. 


IRST, and perhaps most important of all, comes sun- 
shine. With that beautiful unreason which character- 

es our species, the returning vacationist always seems to 
eel that he has left the sun behind him in Maine or 
alifornia—has stored it there until next summer in a 
acking case labeled: “For Vacation Use Only.” He 
hould remember that the very same sun has accompanied 
im back to town and stands in the same altruistic readi- 
ness to benefit him and his children at any hour of the 
lay. If babies can be sunned as doctors now prescribe, 
partly open windows in the winter, when the room 1s 
vell heated and only a portion of clothing is removed at 
time, then older children may take sunhbath rest periods, 
0. And they can be sufficiently hardened to cold to 
ear far lighter and more porous clothing for outdoor 
lay than is now common. The present trend of hygiene 
s toward more exposure of the skin to direct sunlight. 
That brings us to the subject of temperature. What if 
is colder in the winter.than in the summer? A timor- 
is Victorian soul in dread of the supposedly evil effects 





HEALTH the YEAR ROUND 






























Keep your chil- 
dren up to the 
high standard of 
health they reach 
during vacation 


of too much “night air” once made a remark upon the 
subject to Florence Nightingale. Her reply was brusque: 
“Night air,” she said, “is simply all the air there is at 
night.”” After the same fashion it might be stated that 
cold weather is simply all the climate there is in winter! 
Since we have a climate; why not make the most of it? 
Why create an entirely artificial indoor one for ourselves 
with a temperature higher and frequently drier than it 
was outdoors in the summer time? 

Children elude mother’s eye and run out of an over- 
heated house into the cold wearing insufficient outer- 
garments or they swelter indoors in too heavy underwear, 
mistakenly meant to protect them when outdoors! Small 
wonder they lower their resistance and have colds, and 
other ailments. There is no excuse nowadays for over- 
heating houses and apartments. ‘Thermostatic arrange- 
ments will regulate the temperature, and vessels of water 
or various patented arrangements placed on radiators 
will humidify the air. Remember, (Turn to page 50) 
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“Now This Is What I'd Do—” 






Prize Winning Answers to a Difficult Parental Problem 


was no easy matter 
to select the prize let- 
ters printed below, 
since the many letters sub- 
mitted by both men and 
women in the July contest 
were, almost without ex- 
ception, thoughtful and 
worthwhile. The following 
were chosen as the prize 
winners. 
First Prize 
NDREW, no doubt, truly believed 
that he was making a cake. He 
had observed his mother, perhaps, using 
the same ingredients, if in lesser and 
nore scientific proportions. It was very 
natural for the older brother to laugh 
when he discovered Andrew and less 
likely to create antagonism than if he 
had reprimanded him. Many difficult 
moments are avoided in our home by a 
genuine laugh. A lesson can be taught 
more effectively by that process than by 
any other. 

[ had a similar experience with my 
daughter, aged three, and used the fol- 
lowing method with success. Or at 
least | consider it a success. 

[ had a cake in process of making 
and was called away for a very few 
minutes. When I returned I discovered 
that Mary Clemens had taken a bowl 
into which she had emptied the contents 
of the salt shaker, all the sugar in the 
sugar bowl, five eggs, drv cereal and a 
glass of root beer, which she called 
vinegar. This concoction she was stir- 
ring vigorously with a red candle from 
the playroom and singing, “My looks 


are tender, holy and undefiled.” I did 
just what the older brother did— 
laughed. She was so intent upon what 


she was doing that it was a few seconds 


before she realized that I was near. 
Then she said, “Why do you laugh, 
Mother? Isn’t it all right?” I said, 


“Your red candle looks so funny going 
round and round in the mixing bowl, 
and we have to measure everything very 
carefully for cakes.” She then 
*Show me how, Mother.” 


said, 


I bought her a set of cooking utensils 


far superior to all other members of 
every mental test which has been given. 
to teachers and classmates in elementary 


$30 in Prizes for 


Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, offers a first prize of 
$15.00, a secend prize of $10.0, and a third prize of $5.00 for the 
best answers to this dificult parental problem. 
explain the reasons for the recommended action. 
should be not more than 300 words in length, and should be sub- 
mitted to the Contest Editor of Cumpren, The Magazine for 


ce) 


box of raisins. 


THE JULY PROBLEM 


Andrew, who is four years old, poured a pitcher of 
water into the flour barrel and stirred the mixture 
with a broom; he then added a sack of sugar and a 
His twelve-year-old brother found 
him and laughed uproar:ously until their mother went 
into the pantry to see what had happened. 
appeared to feel that he was innocent of any wrong- 
doing, and explained that he was making a cake. 


that very day. She mixed and baked a 
sponge cake (with my help) in her own 
little pan, and beside it in the oven 
rested a sample of the “candle mixture.” 
She listened for the alarm clock to tell 
her when to take out the cakes. There 
they were—the one light and brown and 
sweetly fragrant, and the other a dark, 
hard, unlovely mass. She served the 
sponge cake to her daddy for dessert, 
and a proud child she was, too. The 
look of achievement on her face was a 
joy to see. The entire process had been 
pleasant and constructive. 

Since that time if she asks me what | 
am making I tell her, and ask if she 
would like to bake, too. Twice since, 
she has baked, once a pie, once pop- 
overs. Then, “Wasn’t that a terrible 
cake I made? But I can make real ones 
now, can’t I, Mother?” And we both 
laugh.—Mrs. Lucy Adams Mahew, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Second Priz 
Andrew's Mother 


OW proud 
should be! Andrew is decidedly 


constructive in character. Such a ster- 
ling quality should be encouraged, but 
cuided. He has reached the building- 
planning age, and his picture of mother 
making a cake is most vivid. I would 
first get him small dishes and give him 
bits of flour, sugar and water. Let him 
bake his miniature cakes, and even eat 
them if they won’t give him indigestion. 
But I would also let Andrew assist me 
at baking time; beat the eggs, stir the 


batter, run errands. Let’s avoid that 
time-worn exclamation, “Run away 
now, I’m busy.” If Andrew were per- 





What Would You Do in a Case Like This? 


Jim has always been an indifferent student, but he has been 
his school 
He adjusted poorly 
school, but 
become popular through his success in various sports. 


group in 


now has 
He wants 


They should 


The answers 






Andrew 


be awarded. 
The prize-winning answers will be published in an 


mitted to measure the flou 
from the barrel for a cake, 
he would understand that 
one doesn’t use it all at 
once. Working with 
mother will prove far 
more interesting than ex- 
perimenting alone. 

3ut bear this in mind 
Andrew’s constructiveness 
as applied to baking is 
merely initiative. It is 
time Andrew had a little 
workshop of his own. A _ hammer, 
nails and small boards are what he 
wants. There are carpenter sets for 
boys. Let his building instinct develop 
into something useful. My small boy 
of three has just made an aeroplane of 
boards he found in the cellar. He used 
his daddy’s hammer and nails. They are 
his favorite toys. , 

Too often we parents make the mis- 
take of stacking the playroom with ex- 
pensive and pretty toys, expecting our 
children to become irreproachable. You 
can’t fool the Andrews. They want to 
do things, real things. They are not 
content with make-believe. What won 
derful material to mold into construc- 
tive manhood! You should be happy. 
Andrew’s Mother, that Andrew wanted 
to bake a cake instead of hurling the 
Hour broadcast about the pantry.—Mrs 
{lva S. Walker, Westfield, N. J. 


Third Prize 


HIS prize was awarded to Miss 
Mary Chute, Wayzata, Minnesota 
We quote herewith an important para 
graph from her letter dealing with the 
problem of the older brother. 
*Twelve-year-old brother is rather a 
harder problem. Rather than be scolded 
for laughing, he must be made to re 
alize the effect such applause would have 
en his brother, by being taken into 
mother’s confidence. He is mother’ 
help with Andrew and the small boy's 
example. If he can be gotten to oftfe: 
his aid toward cleaning up the “cake,” 
the battle is won. He and mother are 
(Turn to page 39) 


A New Problem 








his father to send him to college, although he is conditioned in 
several of his high school subjects, and may need an extra year 
of work in order to graduate. 
not care about academic success, but wants to go to college in 
order to participate in sports. 


He states frankly that he does 


the Best Answers 


Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., by Sept. 20, 1928 
A committee of the Board of Editors will serve as the judges. 


If, 


in their opinion, two or more answers are of equal merit, dupli- 
cate prizes will 
returned. 

early issue. 


Contest manuscripts cannot be 
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HOUSEHOLD 





EFFICIENCY 


DEPARTMENT 





What Shall I 


Buy First? 


By Mary Ormsbee Whitton 


Author of “The New Servant—Electricity in the Home” 


N AN ideal world, children would 
arrive in completely electrified 
houses in which the business of 
ousekeeping had been reduced to its 
west possible terms, so that the mother 
ould devote her best energies to bring- 
g up the children. 
However, that is rarely the way 
ings happen, for the burdens of house- 
ifery rest very lightly on the ménage 
jeux, and it is usually after the ar- 
al of a first or after a second child 
at the problems of daily living become 
much for the combination cook- 
undress - nurse - general housekeeper 
nd mother. By that time, too, gener- 
ly, complete electrification of house- 
d tasks cannot be faced*as simply a 
isiness proposition—does or does it 
t pay to have this and such—for the 
uestion of outlay has now become in- 
ved with the price of certified milk, 
e1tists, doctors, new shoes, lamb chops, 
resh green peas and spinach. 
While it is true that electric house- 
old equipment can be justified on a 
rictly economic basis, for the mother 
young or youngish children it is 
ommended still more strongly for the 
conomizing of time and strength. For 
lult households, neat and precise 
ousekeeping schedules may be devised, 
ut for intelligent parents of young 
hildren, the chief characteristic of any 
orkable schedule must be its extreme 
lexibility. The children must come 
rst, and housekeeping must be fitted 
as best it can, in any of the spare 
lf-hours left over. 
Making possible a really flexible time- 


budget is the great gift of electricity to 





A machine that irons wearing apparel 
as well as flat work 





the modern mother. It furnishes her 
tools by means of which housekeeping 
can be molded to the care of children, 
rather than trying to mold the upbring- 
ing of children to the demands of house- 
keeping. 

lo the mother, modern mechanical 
housekeeping says, “do your housework 
day or night, regardless of wind or 








This small machine is a maid-of-all- 

work who beats, stirs, chops, pares, 

freezes ice cream and helps in ways 
too numerous to enumerate 


weather, in the shortest compass of 
time that is possible, and with the mini- 
mum of supervision; devote the hours 
of fresh outdoor sunshine to the busi- 
ness of mothering.” Examples could 


be taken from all domains of housekeep- 








Photos courtesy New York Ed 
While the cook’s away th 
cooker gets dinner 


ison ¢ 


e fireless 


ing, cooking, cleaning, sewing and so 
forth, but they all point the same moral: 
let the machines do the work for you in 
the quickest and easiest way: save your 
best strength and energy for the chil- 
dren. 

Like many theories, this is muc 
pier to enunciate than to practice, save 
for the rare woman whose home comes 
already equipped with a complete assort- 
ment of labor-saving apparatus. For 
the average home, the problem is far 
more likely to be that of building up 
gradually, piece by piece, what will 
form an adequate mechanical equipment 
for the particular family and house 
concerned. It is this situation that 
gives rise to the question frequently 
encountered by those who make a pro- 
fession of electrical housekeeping, “But 
what shall I buy first?” 

Simple as it seems, there is no set 
answer for this, but there is, the writer 
believes, a principle of selection that 
underlies this question, and which forms 
a better answer than would any list of 
standardized appliances, or the recom- 
mendation of any one device as stand- 
ing “first” in a program of household 
electrification. 


HE principle is this: any choice 
of mechanical assistance, to be 


thoroughly successful, must be the an- 
swer to the particular problem of the 
individual home-maker putting the ques- 
tion. For a concrete illustration let us 
consider the vacuum cleaner, generally 
conceded to be the most popular piece 
of electric household equipment in the 
United States, as has been proved by 
records kept by the electric supply com- 
panies throughout the entire territory. 
Yet, to advise the vacuum cleaner as 
the first electric household appliance to 
be purchased by any woman in any 
home, might be very far from the point. 
Consider the case of the mother of 
young children living out in the coun- 
try, six, eight, or ten miles from any 
(Turn to page 36) 








MOTION PICTURES 
for CHILDREN 


Reviewed by 


PROFESSOR WALTER B. PITKIN 





Psychologist and Critical Student of Motion Pictures 


N our particular Book of Judgment 

the Recording Angel has not yet 

made an entry concerning Talking 
Pictures. To correct this oversight, let 
me say that, speaking as one adolescent 
to another, | think the Vociferous 
Screen is Just Grand. It makes me sit 
with my mouth open. And it also leads 
me to speculate on the influence it will 
eventually exercise on the directors at 
Hollywood, California. 

As I ponder over this, I boil over 
with optimism. It seems to me that the 
speken word will accomplish two whole- 
some results. Above all, it will 
down the action and force the picture to 
become more realistic. Then, too, it 
will put an end to many suggestively 
evil scenes which we endure now largely 
because we do not hear the language 
that accompanies them. 

If the Scribes and Prophets finally 
decide that the movies are an Art, the 
Talking Picture, viewed esthetically, 
will be effective than the Silent 
(and sometimes Solemn) Screen. The 
well-loved symbol is likely to depart— 
untalked and unsung. Candles slowly 
burning out will no longer mean Death. 
Clumping feet will no longer symbolize 
oncoming Doom. And the moving pic- 
ture may be more than ever viewed (and 


slow 


less 


heard) as “a_ slice of life.’ Who 
knows? 
LADIES OF THE Mops (Paramount). 


Poor fare for young and less young 


souls. Clara Bow gets down to busi 


ness with thieves, robbers, and what not, 


and has an exciting but unprofitable 
time trying to avenge the death of her 
electrocuted father. For a nickel you 


can see even more Ladies of the Mob 
in the subway. 


Tue Cossacks (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Children who are still 
young to appreciate history and all the 
crudities of human nature which it re 
veals may construe as a wild melodrama 
the brilliant picture in which John Gil- 
bert, with Renée Adorée and Ernest 
Torrence, present a screen adaptation of 
Tolstoi’s novel, “The Cos- 
sacks.” And a few among 
them form unpleasantly in- 
accurate pictures about Rus- 
sians in general. But we 
commend heartily to all the 
older children this singu- 
larly faithful and dramatic 
piece of character drawing 
which 


too 


and atmosphere, in 


24 


entertainment for children. 


your community. 
of a two-cent stamp to cover postage. 
Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Pictures Suitable for Children 


\ Night of Mystery 
Abie’s Irish Rose 
Beau Sabreur * 
Chang 

Don't Marry 
Drums of Love 
Four Sons 
Freckles 
Hangman’s 
Harold Teen 
Laugh, Clown, Laugh 
] es Miserables ” 

Let "Er Go, Gallagher 
Love * 

My Best Girl 

Old Ironsides * 
Quality Street 


Ramona 


louse 


Red Hair 
Seventh Heaven 
Shepherd of the Hills * 


Simba 


* 


* For adolescents, not 


Pictures of Doubtful 


Across to Singapore 
Crooks Can't Win 
Latest from Paris 
Mother Machree 
Opening Night 


Something Always 


Happens 
Sorrell and Son 
ope dy 


Steamboat bull, Jr. 
Street Angel 

lartutte * 

fell It to Sweeney 
The Cireus 

the knemy 

Lhe Gaucho 

The High School Hero 
The Queen of the 


Chorus 

The Smari Set 

Che Student Prince * 
The Trail of "98 

lwo Arabian Knights * 
Iwo Flaming \ ouths 
Two Li rs 
Uncle lom’s Cal 
West Point 
Why Sailors Go Wrong 
for young hildrer 


Value for Children 


Sadie hompson 

Sunrise 

The Last Command 

The Strange Case of 
Captain Ramper 


Pictures Unsuitable for Children 


Baby Mine 

Bringing Up Father 

Chicago 

Chicago After Midnight 

Dog Justice 

Get Your Man 

london After Midnight 

Partners in Crime 

Rose Marie 

The Divine Woman 

The Legion of the 
(Condemned 

The Lovelorn 


The Man Who Laughs 

lhe No se 

The Patent Leather Kid 

The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy 

The Valley of the Giants 

The Wind 

We Americ: 

Wickedness Preferred 

Wife Savers 

Wings 

Youth Astray 


one of the greatest of the Russians truly 
depicts a strange people and days now 


long past. 


Much of the character de 


] 


lineation is over the heads of children 


younger than fifteen or so. 
some of the chief situations. 
beholder 


remains for 


every 


So, too, are 
But there 
with two 


eyes a colorful drama presented in set- 
tings which deserve only the highest 


praise. 


“WHAT MOTION PICTURES FOR CHILDREN?” 


This is the title of a pamphlet which is a practical guide for par- 
ents who are finding the “movies” a problem, and which gives an 
outline of important points to be considered when selecting movie 
It also tells how to get the co-opera- 
tion of your local producer in order to bring the best pictures to 
This pamphlet will be mailed to you on receipt 
Address: CHILDREN, The 


Cue Hawk’s Nest ( First National 
Every boy whose haemoglobin and 
phagocyte count is normal will enjoy 
Milton Sills and Doris Kenyon in this 
picture. The ending is miraculous, in 
that the two lovers do not close Love’ 
Little Deal in a stranglehold, but stand 
3’ 6” apart, smiling  affectionatel) 
through space. But this is the least of 
the picture’s merits in the eye of child 
You have New York’s China 
town, Wicked Scoundrels who get their 
just deserts, a grand hero and mutilated 
ex-soldier, and ever so much more, in 
cluding Milton Sills crashing into Lon 
Chaney’s monopoly with a horrendous 
artificial physiognomy. 


hood. 


A Certain Younc Man (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer). Harmless philander- 
ing by Ramon Navarro as Lord Gerald 
Brinsley, who has several too many af 
fairs with the merry wives of London 
lhe scenes are discreetly enough pre 
sented to be shown to the Eminent Or- 
der of Lady Censors, with a moral that 
loudly, “Be pure and_ straight, 
young man, for the right girl will come 


along.” 


Says 


Tue Perrect Crime (F.B.0.) A 
picture of how a master detective and 
perfect solver of all criminal mysteries 
commits “the perfect crime” just to see 
if anybody could ever discover without 
his help who murdered whom. Assun 
ing this to be a sample of top-notch 
criminality, it is highly recommended t 
all Chicago as the perfect Sunday-school 
And just to patch it up nicely 
when the detective is on his way to the 
gallows, you that he 
dreamed he was the perfect murderer, 
after all. Not recommended for any- 
body. 


7 
esson. 


discover only 


THe Wueet or Cnance (First Na- 
tional). Life being—-in this endeavor, 
anyway—all a large roulette wheel, it 
seems that twin brothers could meet 
after long, long years, one as a lawyer 
and one as his client accused of murder, 
and not know each other. So Richard 
Barthelmess, as two of him- 
self, tries to give you twice 
your money’s worth. The 
picture, though, is a pretty 
sad effort, and the lady in 
it doesn’t act very nice; and 
poor Richard is Poor Rich 
ard indeed. Spare the chil 
dren ,this meager alman 
of love and murder trials 











Hospital superintendents 
throughout the country say -:- 


“Insist on three qualities 
when you buy toilet paper” 


HINK what it means when the 

medical director of a great hospital 
buys toilet tissue The safety and comfort 
of thousands depend on his judgment. 

In 213 hospitals in all parts of the 
country they recently told us how they 
select toilet paper. “For safety,” they 
said, ““we make sure of these three qual- 
ities: Complete absorbency, great soft- 
ness, chemical purity.” 

Yet today many papers are glazed. 
Harsh. They are especially dangerous for 
children and elderly people to use. Every 
housewife should know these facts and 
should know as well that there are two 
tissues she can choose with perfect safety. 


Two tissues doctors approve 
You take no chance with inferior, unsafe 
toilet papers when you ask for ScotTissue 
or Waldorf. 
“T regard ScotTissue,” says the former 
head nurse of a famous sanitarium, “as an 


‘ublished by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


pyright, 1928, by Scott Paper Company 


Warning to Careful House- 
wives—Everywhere the 
story is the same. The rec- 
ords of 213 hospitals, the ex- 
perience of 580 practising 
physicians recently ques- 
tioned, the testimony of 
noted surgeons and special- 
ists all point to the fact that 
inferior toilet papers are an 
actual menace to health. 


ideal form of toilet tissue. It causes no 
abrasions and always leaves the surface 
perfectly dry.” 

A nationally known authority, Dr. 
J. F. Montague of the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College Clinic, in his book, 
“Troubles We Don’t Talk About”* 
recommends a “tissue such as ScotTissue, 
which is soft and free from alkali bieach- 
ing material. By its gentle use,” he says, 
““we can accomplish cleansing without 
damage to the skin.” 

Scott tissues are special tissues. Feel 
their astonishing softness, like old linen. 
... Drop them into water and notice how 
instantly they sink. Yet they are strong. 
They tear evenly—surely. 

From now on—when you buy toilet 
paper, ask for these safe tissues—Scot- 
Tissue or Waldorf. More than 107,000,000 
rolls are being bought this year by care- 
ful housewives. Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa. 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 63. 





Buyers of hospital supplies 
say from experience: 


**Inferior toilet paper is a decided 


menace. 


**I should be cautious in accepting 
just any toilet paper that might 
be offered to me.’’ 


**T always look for a paper that is 
neither alkaline nor acid, and 
that is absorbent and soft.’’ 


‘*Twice I have had occasion to 
refuse shipments of toilet paper 
on account of harshness.’’ 


** There is no doubt that injury to 
mucous membrane can be caused 
by inferior toilet paper.’’ 





Waldorf—Pure, soft, highly absorb- 


ent. Anyone can afford it. 





Scot Tissue— Pure white—in rolls 


of 1000 sheets. Preferred by many. 





Fit all standard built-in fixtures. 
These prices for United States only 
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Simple and Appropriate Clothes for School 


by CRETE HUTCHINSON 


Fashion Editor, 
The McCall Company 
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o | $384—Child’s Dress, sizes 2 
years, 
6 5389—Child’s Dress, sizes 2 
oD years, 
5386—irl’s Dress, sizes 6 
e years, 
s 5390—Child’s Dress, sizes 2 
years, 
5400—Girl’s Dress, sizes 4 
years, 
5260—Girl’s Coat, sizes 4 
years. 
$404—Child’s Play or Sun 5urt, 
sizes 1 to 6 years. 
§385—Child’s Dress, with panties, . 
sizes 2 to & years. ~~ 
5392—Infant’s and Child’s Coat and ee oes 
Cap, sizes Infant's, 6 months, : \ 
1 and 2 years. = 5 
5401—Girl’s Trench Coat, sizes 4 to f 
~~ 
14 years, 
CHOOL days following closely upon © —} | 
the humid, hot “dog days” are likely } 
, s a - 
to find mothers unprepared. ‘The chil- ey es 
, . / Su 
dren’s wardrobes are always a bit shabby ‘bp | \ 4 
- . * . ’ ; | 
by the end of summer, and fresh, ctisp j 
carments must be quickly made for the i . | | 
first days of school. , 4 


The washable frock has returned to 7 
fashion and it is not smart to clothe the 
small daughter in silk for school and play. 
There is a host of lovely new fabrics de- 
signed especially for hard wear that can 

(Turn to page 32) 
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McCall Printed Patterns may be 









obtained from leading stores throughout the country and from Cuuwpren, The Magazine for 


Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City, at prices given on page 46. 
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Tdi many parents are ap- 
pealing to children’s love of 
games and of achievement to 
lead them— instead of push- 
’ ing them in the old way,” 
’ says Dr. Douglas A. Thom, 
eminent authority on child 
behavior 
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These joyous, turbulent youngsters of ours! 
How like young colts, frisking in the 
pasture! 


Nowadays there are wonderful new ways 
of handling such little bundles of energy. 


‘Stumbling blocks to good habits can be 
removed by gaining the child's interest,”’ 
says Dr. Douglas A. Thom. ‘*Today many 
parents are appealing to children’s love of 
games and of achievement to Jead them— 
instead of pushing them in the old way.”’ 


For example, the mother’s problem in 
establishing sound breakfast habits. Noth- 
ing is more important. Tests made in the 
schools of many cities have proved that 
the child who has a hot, cooked cereal for 
breakfast does much better than one who 
has not. In 70,000 schools this slogan 


/ 


hangs on the walls: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’ 


f Now, most mothers know this. In fact, so 
iportant does it seem to them that they 
ften urge their children to eat a hot 
‘real, such as Cream of Wheat, ““because 
is good for you.” 


When the hot cereal is presented in this 
iy, the child is quite likely to respond 
| don't like Cream of Wheat’’—‘‘I don't 
‘e oatmeal’’—or whatever the cereal is. 
hat he really means is ‘‘I don't like to do 


ings that are ‘good for me!’ ’ 


Here is where the new psychology of 
ild training can help you in establishing 
¢ important hot cereal breakfast habit. 
remarkable plan has been devised. It 
rks so wonderfully with children that 
cy want to do the very thing you want 
them to. 






pF 








Little adventurers ! New better ways 





FREE— mothers say this 


plan works wonders 


A club—called the H. C. B.—that children work 
out for themselves. A plan that arouses chil- 
dren’s interest in a hot, cooked cereal breakfast 
and makes them want to eat it regularly. 

Badges and a secret for members, gold stars 
and colored wall charts. All material free, sent 
direct to your children, with a sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. Children cannot resist it! 
Eating Cream of Wheat becomes a fascinating 
game, then an enjoyable habit. Mail the coupon 
now—watch the club idea work. 

- © 1928, C. af W. Co 





A real help in dealing with 
these little rascals! Dr 
Douglas A. Thom's neu 
book, ‘‘Everyday Problems 
of the Everyday Child 

of the b 


books for parents published 


as 


consideré d one 


during recent years 


Recommended foryears 


by child specialists 


For 32 years specialists have 
considered Cream of Wheat an 
ideal hot, cooked cereal. Here 
are their reasons: 


1. It gives in abundance the 
food elements, rich in mental 
and physical energy, which 
growing children need. It is all 
real food. 


2. Cream of Wheat is excep 
tionally easy and quick to digest 
because it contains none of the 
harsh, indigestible parts of the 
grain. 

3. Its creamy goodness is 
easily varied by adding raisins, 
dates or prunes. 

Safeguard your children by 
giving them a hot bow! of Cream 
of Wheat every morning. 





I 


L 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen 
H.C 


Child's 


name 


Street 








Cream of Wheat Company, Dept 


First Name 


W-10 


Please send my child the free material for the 
B. Club, as describéd above. 


Last Name 


Cily State 
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By RUETTA DAY BLINKS 


Scallo pe d Chicken 
1 chicken, weighing 3 pounds 
or more, boiled until tender 
2 cups mushrooms, chopped 


Feeding the Family 


Fall Recipes and Menus 


Specialist in Food Marketing 


USY mothers need all possible assistance to help 
them feed their families properly. 
feeding problems is the planning of dinner menus 
that can be made to fit the needs of the whole family. 
The following recipes and menus have been prepared 


One of their 









Aw oe 


Pour into 


Unmok 


stir until dissolved. 
wet molds and chill. 
and serve on lettuce. 


Creamed Beets with Ric: 





1 cup white sauce made trom . ! 
chicken stock and milk with this problem in mind. It is no easy matter to plan cup rice, steamed in 2 cup ; 
Cube meat, season, add dinners which will fit the needs ot a young cl ild, per- milk and teaspoon salt 
mushrooms and sauce, cover haps two older children, and father. Yet this is the 3 cups sliced or whole cool 
ath cracker crumbs and bake problem that the majority of mothers face every day. he ene 
enty-five minutes in moder- It is impossible to serve two or three menus at a meal, 4 iiiomeeune ime 
e ovel for this would be far too costly as Well as too m ota 2 cups milk 
tax on mother, who must do the planmng, buy ind teaspoon salt 
aroons probably the preparing. But with a little care and a Pepper to taste 
is heaten light rudimentary knowledge of food values it is p ble to ake si ie 
saan conidia plan dinners that will be nourishing as well itt Mane @ Pi te sauce } 
tblespoon melted butter tive for the whole family. mea ag ers serra 
teaspoon salt In the first place, in order to build a sound foundation the four, sa and pepper t 
teaspo vanilla of health the food selected should show a variety ot make a SI “6 paste and ac 
14 cups rolled oats vegetables and fruits. There should usually be a starchy a ee kK. Stir unt 
Beat egg. add sugar and vegetable or a cereal for dinner, since this provides boiling et and cook tw 
beat again. Combine with re- carbohydrate in addition to some protein, mineral and ~aterke'r spb Add the beets, re 
maining ingredients, drop vitamins. All green vegetables should be emphasized ao reeeay ae =— ; 
from teaspoon on buttered in the diet, but need to be cooked for the child of two re a i beh — 
baking sheet or thereabouts. Meats such as lamb, chicken, non-oily ; “x : ——? i 
fish and some beet cuts may be utilized by using little oa “a Rex, bir : 
Bavarian Cream or no fat in their preparation. Eggs may be served in perrem pangs. sorbic yt 


+ 


I 
. : 
packing nto a greased mo 


> sah! tas almost every way except fried. Butter should be used > 
2 tablespo gelatin ; ; : Ps ne : and baking for 3 minutes 
cup cold wat for its excellent vitamin value as well as for its aid in hes 
: ‘ . ; : ¥ hot oven 
cup boiling water improving flavor. Cream, of course, gives the same 
2 tablespoons lemon juice values as butter. The need of serving one quart of milk 
~ . » S lAA/ }e yw? 
| cup sugat a day tor each child, and at least half that amount for wi i Sica ' 
Cups yuce OF i sh orange, each parent may be partially met by serving cream soups, 2 cups thick apple sauce 
nes ) or berries ® . ; “11. 1}: 5 > : oa whit 
en it es scalloped dishes, milk puddings and sauces. Beverages + egg es 
ew PTAaAImMNS sal . - . NWitoar 
| bg are to be added according to the family tastes ougal 
<£ cups whipped cream . Nutmeg 


cold water, 
dissolve it in boiling water, 
idd salt, fruit juice and sugar. 
Let gelatin mixture harden to 
a thick syrupy consistency, 


Soak gelatin in 


fered as suggestions. 
secutively. 
real help to the busy mother of a family. 


The fourteen dinner menus given on Page 30 are of- 
They may or may not be used con- 

| 
will 


However used, we believe they 


the 


sieve, 


Force 
through a 
taste, and add a few grating 
of nutmeg. Beat the egg 


apple = sauct 


be of sweeten 





then beat until it hangs from 

the beater. Beat in the whipped cream, 

mold and chill. Unmold and garnish 

with whipped cream and fresh fruit. 

Spanish Cream 

soft custard made with 
Add 1 tablespoon soft- 

When partially set fold 


in stiffly beaten egg whites, pour into 
molds and chill. 


Use 3 cups 
yolks of eggs 
ened gelatin. 


Lemon Velvet 


1 pint cream 
) 


evrs 


11% quarts milk 


Variations 


(Milk Sherbet) 


2 cups sugar 
2 or 3 lemons 
) 


= 
or J oranges 


may be made by using 


other fruit juices. Keep fruit juices 
separate from the rest of the mixture 
until it is partly frozen. 


F lpricot Souff lé 
Drain off syrup from one can of apri- 


cots, cut fruit into quarters and arrange 


28 


= 


in a pan or baking dish. Pour over a 
custard soufflé mixture and bake 40 
minutes in a slow oven. Serve with 


whipped cream, apricot 
cream. 


syrup or ice 


Frozen Fruit Salad 
Buy a choice grade of canned peaches, 
pears or apricots. Remove paper label. 
Pack in ice and salt four hours. Cut 
top from can, remove and slice frozen 


fruit and serve on lettuce leaves with 

salad dressing or whipped cream 
Tomato Gelatin Salad 

2 tablespoons gelatin 1 stalk celery 


2 cloves 
tomatoes 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice 


teaspoon salt 


cup cold water 
3 cups 
» an onion, minced 
bay leaf 


Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes 
Boil remaining ingredients except lemon 
juice for 10 minutes and strain. Re 
heat, add lemon juice and gelatin and 






vhites stiff, fold in the apple 
and beat until fluffy. 
garnished with fruits or sur 
rounded with a soft custard made of the 
egg volks, 1% cups milk and 3 table 


sugar. 
Jellied Chicken, 


2 tablespoons gelatin 
l cup cold water 


Ser ve 


plain, 


poons 


\feat or Fish 


meat 
1 teaspoon salt 
> bl ] snee 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

; cup diced cooked celery 

2 cups meat 


2 cups stocl 


Con ke d 


Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes. 
meat stock (ot 
water ), add celery, salt and lemon juice 
When mixture begins to. stiffen add 
meat, pour into mold and chill. 


dissolve in boiling 


; > rs Sa 
Smothered Liver with 


f oato 


Onion and 


Place 1 pound of liver in whole piect 
in a baking dish, season, arrange arout 


it a border of tomatoes al 


- ) 


onion and 
pour over the whole a sauce made ot < 
- 
(Turn to page 30) 

















NO. tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever or other illness can 
possibly be carried by Evaporated 
Milk. Sterilized in sealed cans, 
it comes to you as pure and safe 
as if there were not a germ in the 
universe. The sterilization makes 
it free from anything that could 
harm health. The sealed, air-tight 
can protects its purity and safety. 


With Sure Richness 
More than twice as rich as 
ordinary milk, Evaporated Milk 
is certain in richness for these 
reasons: 


/-- It is concentrated to def- 
nite richness by removing sixty 
per cent. of the water from 
rdinary milk. 

—It is homogenized so that 
the cream never separates. It 
tays in the milk. 

3—The sealed can protects 
the richness as it protects the 
purity. 

Every drop of Evaporated Milk 
yntains all the valuble food sub- 


<<S<Scmc>S>oe 





stances of whole milk—always in 
more than twice the richness of 
ordinary milk. 

An Impressive Revelation 

The certain safety, the sure, 
extra richness of Evaporated Milk 
have brought comfortable security 
and astonished delight to millions 
of women. For baby’s bottle 
is as Safe, and as easily digested as 
mother’s milk. When children 
drink Evaporated Milk you know 
they're sate—safe from danger of 
illness, safe, too, from the greater 
danger of undernourishment. 
Used in place of cream, it makes 
better food than cream can make 
—provides the precious bone and 
tissue-building substances which 
make milk—yot cream—nature’s 
most nearly perfect food. For 
every milk use it gives richness in 
flavor, fineness of texture, and 
sure wholesomeness which no- 
thing else can be depended upon 
to supply. 


And Then Economy 


Used in place of cream, Evap- 
orated Milk costs less than half as 





R ich er~ 





much as cream. Diluted to suit 
the milk use, it costs no more 
in many places less—than ordinary 
milk. Careful thought to your 
milk supply will bring you to the 
conclusion that for safety, whole- 
some richness, convenience, and 
economy, nothing else can equal 
Evaporated Milk. 
Everywhere 

Wherever you may be, in any 
city, town or village in America 
Evaporated Milk provides a milk 
supply that is surely safe; that 1s 
certain in wholesome richness: 
that is the most convenient and 
most economical of milk. 


Let U's Send ) ou 
Our Free Booklets 
EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
962 Ill. Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Please send me, without cost, your 
booklets about Evaporated Milk. 





safer~more convenient~ more economical than 


a ny ‘other milk 


WS fresh and sweet on your pantry shelf /~ 








a rere 
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for children| 
_to digest 


ll 


= INSURE the best utilization of 
nuts, they must be thoroughly 
prepared for digestion by grinding 
or mastication”. This is quoted from 
a noted authority. Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter, with its fine smooth texture, is 
very easy to digest—for children, in- 
valids, everybody. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is particu- 
larly well suited to the child’s diet 
during the years of growth and 
activity. In terms of food value, it is 
for 
building muscle. It is also a splendid 


energy producer. 


rich in the protein necessary 


Beech-Nut is the peanut butter the 
children always select because it tastes 
delicious. Mothers choose it because, 
to them, Beech-Nut quality means not 
only fine flavor but fine food as well. So 
many families use Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter, you find it at practically any 
store you ask. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 
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Feeding the Family 


(Continued from page 28) 


tables spoons flour, 2 tablespoons butter, 
Y2 teaspoon salt and 2 cups water 
Bake 40 minutes in a moderate oven. 


Brains with § 


Boil a brain in salted 
minutes. Place in a pan, add 2 slightly 
beaten eggs, mixed with 4 cup milk, 
seasoning, and 2 tablespoons butter. 
Stir while the egg mixture thickens. 
Serve hot on toast. 


crambled Eggs 


water for 20 


Mashed Potato and Fish Pie 


Line a baking dish with hot mashed 
potato. Place a creamed cod or hali 
but mixture in the center and cover with 
mashed potato. Brown in oven and 


serve at once, 
Spinach with Cream Sauce 
1 Ib. spinach 14 cup water 


1 tablespoon salt 2 teaspoons flour 


2 teaspoons butter 


Wash the spinach in several waters, 
so that no sand remains in it. Put in 
kettle with the water and cook from ten 
to twelve minutes, or just until tender. 
Drain off and save the water. Melt the 
butter, add the flour to it, stirring until 
smooth. Add the spinach water grad- 
ually, stirring constantly. Bring to boil, 
remove from fire. Chop the spinach. 
For younger children mash the spinach 


through a 
the spinach just 


Scallo 


6 tablespoons tomatoes 


le teaspoon salt 


2 table spoon 


Mash 


tomatc 


sieve or use canned tomatoes. 


soda, salt, and 
Add bread crm 


in a double boile 


occasionally. 
Nine-m 


lb. shredded ( 
A lew 


Cook the mil 
kettle until the n 
ing point. Ther 


and cor Ik 


bage 


sieve. 


abbage 


Pour the 
before serving. 


ped 


Tomatoes 


Pinch of soda 
2 teaspoon sug 


s stale bread crumbs 


es through a= coars 
Combins 
sugar, add to tomatoes 
nbs, let stand 


r tor 


inute Cabbage 


1 cup milk 


grains of salt 


k and 
xture reaches the boil 
1 add the shredded cal 
for exactly 9 minute 


salt in an ope 


Mix with 2 teaspoons butter and serv 


hot. Easily digested by 


children. 


Boiled Cauliflower 
1 large cauliflower 
Leave whole and soak head down 
cold water for one hour. Then put head 
up in boiling, salted water, allowing 


teaspoon ot salt 


leave uncovered and 
minutes. Put thr 
children. Serve 


adults a1 


to each quart of wate 
boil for twent 
ough sieve for younger 
with butter and salt 


Dinner Menus for she Whole Family 


I Turnips with 
_ 28.0 J ops 
Scalloped Chicken Pineapple Bavarian 
with Mushrooms nee 


Cauliflower 
Jellied Fruit 
Sponge Cake 


Baked Fish ( Had lock ) 
II with Onion and Tomato 
. Pot: Conftlé Baked Potato 
Sweet Se cca € Creamed Eggplant 
Tomat Salad Fruit Compote 
omato ak 
Baked Bananas 
Oatmeal Macaroons \ 
Mixed Vegetable Soup 
III with Lentils or 
‘ . t} Barley 
Beef or Lamb Stew with Molded Spinach Salad 


Celerv, Tomato, Carrot 
and Rutabaga 


Peach 


(ream 


Cookies 


Apple-Raisin Betty with 
Hard Sauce 
VIII 
IV Roas amb 
Broiled Steak Ma hed ae 
with Onions ” dane ~ Peas 
Scalloped Potato Stewed Peaches 
String Bean Salad with Nf | Cream 
Vanilla Custard with 
Pears or Peaches 
Green Peeps Stuffed 
V 


witl 
Buttered Brains with Scalloped 


Scrambled Egg 


Tomnt and 
Onion 


1 Rice 


] 


Apricot Soufflé with 
Custard Sauce 

= 
Pan-broiled 
Chops 

Jaked Potato 
Tomato Gelatin Salad 

Tapioca Pudding 


Lamb 


XI 
Jellied Chicken with 
Ce lery 
Rice and Beets 
Lemon Velvet 
XII 
Smothered Liver wit! 
Onion and Tomato 


Nine-minute Cabbage 
Spanish Cream 


XIII 
Halibut or Cod Pie 


String Beans 
Frozen Fruit Salad 


XIV 
Meat 
Baked 
Bake d 
Apple 


( ‘ake Ss 
Potato 
Squash 
Float 


sauce Over 


over fire 
45 minutes. Sti: 
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omething Neut For Breakfas 


Something new for breakfast—New Style H-O. An oat- 


meal vastly different from any you’ve ever known. So 
y y y 


different that it’s really a new cereal. 


H.-O is different because it’s made differently. H-O Oats 
are toasted—toasted till they are butter-nut brown thru and 
thru—toasted until they’re as tasty as roasted chestnuts, 
fragrant as freshly roasted coffee. 

H-9O Oatmeal is brown and enticing, the kernels are sepa- 
rate, firm, nearly dry, like steamed rice or small nut meats 
—compact and chewy. H-O stays frm in the spoon, 
stays separate from the cream, is almost crumbly. 
Oatmeal — enticing with its aroma of sun ripened grain, 
delicious as a confection — more nourishing than milk —a 


new conception of an age old cereal —that’s New Style H-O. 








The New Kind of Oatmeal 
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NE great trouble with the Amer- 
ican child,’’ said a prominent 
member of the dental profession, at a 
recentconvention, “‘istoomuch mush!”’ 
Ponder this pithy statement, mothers 
of American children! For all dentists 
agree—as your own dentist will tell 
you—that our national habit of eat- 
ing too many soft, mushy foods has 
many deplorable results. 

Those crowded, crooked teeth that 
one sees in so many boys and girls to- 
day—teeth that must be slowly, un- 
comfort: bly, expensively straightened 

do you know that lack of proper 
jaw development is to blame for them? 
Do you know that jaws fail todevelop 
properly because they are not exercised 

just as arms or legs would not de- 
velop properly ,were they not exercised? 
Do you know, furthermore, that per- 
fect symmetry of the whole head and 
face—perfect condition of the nasal 
passages—even, some authorities say, 
perfect eyesight—is influenced by the 
pull of the strong jaw muscles used in 
chewing? 

That’s why children should be 
taught to chew—should be given 


plenty of food they can chew—just as 
soon as they have the full ; 
set of first teeth . . . Ask VE 


your dentist for a list of 
the foods he con- ent! 





ficial to teeth. On that list you will 
probably find Grape-Nuts occupying 
an important position. 

The unique and delightful crisp- 
ness of Grape-Nuts—its nut-like, malt- 
sugar-tinged flavor—tempts children to 
chew. They enjoy chewing Grape-Nuts 

—and it gives their teeth and jaws the 
vigorous exercise that Nature planned. 

In addition, Grape-Nuts has splen- 
did nutritive value. Made from wheat 
and malted barley, it supplies phos- 
phorus for teeth and bones; proteins 
for muscle and body-building; iron 
for the blood; dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates for heat and 
energy; and the essential vitamin-B, 
a builder of appetite. Eaten with milk 
or cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirably 
balanced ration—made extremely easy 
to digest by the special baking process 
that brings it to you ready to serve. 

Try Grape-Nuts! Your grocer sells 
it, of course. The following offer will 
interest you: 

FREE! Two servings of Grape- 

Nuts and an authoritative booklet 

on children’s teeth. 


| MAIL “THIS COUPON NOW!] 





Postum Company, IncorPoRATeD, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, tw 

Nuts, together with the book 

Children’s Teeth." 


G.—CH. 9-28 | 


trial al packages of Gr pe- i 
“Long Life to Yi yur li 
| 











PO” ORR i aoe eee neere cee ween 
siders most bene - se @ | 3 
ee) eee Street .... 
— 2 4 & se 
iL © 1928, P Co , Inc ee Pi 8 aos City State | 
os i] ( Fill in completely—print name and address) _|| : 
Grape: Nuts is one of the Post He _ b Products, which : | In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Ltd. || : 
include also Ir t Postum, Postun eal, P. st Toasties, ; 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario I} : 
Post's Bran Flakes and P s Bran Choco late. = > ee 
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Simple and Appropriate 
Clothes for School 
(Continued from page 26) 


make a weekly journey to the tub with- 
out losing their charm. lhe arra\ 
of striped broadcloths, prints in dainty 
florals and geometrics, are suitable ma 
terials that launder with ease 

The simpler models should be selected. 
Straight stitched flat, wrap- 
around skirts and flat trimmings are 
presentable even under amateur press- 
ings. Soft silhouettes varied by little 
girdles, scarves, p ckets and dainty bows 
are youthful and im good taste. 


pleats 


Fresh dimities and batistes, while re- 
quiring a slip, are dainty and cool for 
the remaining warm days of September 
and afford a change for the house later 
in the season 

New trimmings in color-fast fabrics 
are made in two and three harmonizing 
colors. They are simple to use. No 
special attachment is required for they 
are cut on a true bias and folded, and 
when slipped on the edge to be bound, 
are run through the sewing machine 
with a minimum of effort. 

There should be at least six frocks, 
with matching bloomers for each girl. 
A boy needs even more wash suits. 
With tweed trousers, six blouses with 
attached collars, and six undersuits of 
knitted lisle or cotton, he will have 
plenty for general wear. For winter 
wool and silk, or wool and cotton under- 
wear should be supplied. 

The new trench coats can be made at 
home of cotton gabardine in tan, blue or 
green, or of tweed. When made of a 
wool fabric they should be lined with a 
mercerized cotton, rayon satin, or silk. 
\ leather belt smartens the coat. The 
cotton gabardine is shower-proof and 
excellent for early autumn. Two telt 
hats for the girls, 
boys will probably be sufficient for the 
winter as well as the fall. 

Sturdy shoes for everyday wear with 
a lighter pair for dress, rubbers and rub- 
ber boots, a slicker and a heavy coat, a 
windbreaker and two sweaters for each 
child will about complete the school 
wardrobes for the family. Stockings of 


and two caps for the 


heavy cotton, wide ribs for the boys, 
should be 
supplied, one dozen for each voungster. 


and fine ribs for the girls, 


33§% 53987 S260 
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Back views of designs on page 26. 
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The Truth 


About Artificial Sunlight 





ieee nn enema 


What you may expect from the carbon are 





reproduction of the sun’s rays 


NATURAL sunlight contains many kinds of rays 
and all are essential to mankind. 

It contains the ultra-violet rays which are in- 
visible. It contains also the visible rays and the 
infra-red rays which cannot be seen but are felt 
as heat. 

Light that is unnatural in its composition, par- 
ticularly if it contains abnormal amounts of 
ultra-violet, may prove dangerous, and should 
never be used except under a doctor’s supervision. 
\ number of diseases are cured rapidly by light 
treatments, but not all; light is not a cure-all. In 
certain conditions it may be harmful. If you are 
sick, do not court the dangers of self-diagnosis, 
but see your doctor. 

But the vast majority of us are healthy and 
may use sunshine freely, both real and artificial. 
You can preserve your health, and gain vigor, by 
bathing your body in artificial sunshine. 

Real artificial sunshine as produced in a 
carbon are lamp has all the essential 


the light from such a lamp, the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards stated: “Of all the artificial illuminants 
tested it is the nearest approach to sunlight.” 

This light will do for you just what natural 
sunlight will do. It is a health builder. Moderate 
exposure will gradually give you a healthy coat 
of tan. Great benefit can be derived by shorter 
exposures which avoid tanning. If exposed too 
long, you will sunburn just as in summer sun- 
shine, and may suffer serious systemic disturbances. 

Eveready Sunshine Carbons bring sunshine 
indoors. Every are lamp in which they are burned 
is a miniature sun to be turned on or off at the 
touch of a switch. 

Carbon are lamps and Eveready Sunshine Car- 
bons are sold by medical supply houses and some 
electric light companies. If you have difficulty in 
finding them, write to us and we will send you a 

list of reputable manufacturers from whom 
they may be obtained. Write for this list 
today to National Carbon Co., Inc., 





rays of sunlight, each in its proper 
proportion. Reporting on its tests of 


Cleveland, O. Unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation. 


Sunshine Carbons 
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No more coaxing them 


to drink milk 


Serve milk 


as junket and the daily 


quart becomes a pastime instead of 


a task. 
them is_ bett 
vigorous 


little 
easier to assimilate than 


er for 
bodies. Actt 


milk it 


And no food you could give 
building sturdy, 


ially 
self 


because in transforming milk into a 


custard-like dainty, JUNKET performs 
pe rfect 
Requires 


the first step 


digestion. E 


no cooking. 


necessarv for 
asy to make. 


gunket 


>». PAT. OFF 


makes Milk into 


DELICIOUS DESSERTS 





FREE—‘‘Book of deli 
cious desserts.”” Or send, 
with grocer’s name, 6c in 
stamps to cover postage 
and packing—for book 
and trial package of 
Flavored Junket in pow 
der form If you prefer 
we will send Junket 
Tablets, not sweetened or 
flavored Write Dept 
159, The Junket Folks, 
Little Falls, New York 
In Canada, address The 
Junket Folks Toronto, 


Ont 








6 Tempting Flavors 


Vanilla Chocolate Lemon 
Orange Raspberry Coffee 
Flavored JUNKET already 


sweetened, is even easier and 
quicker than JunKketT Tablets, 
not sweetened flavered, 
Just add package of Flavored 


Jonket to one pint fresh 
milk barely lukewarm; stu 
cne minute. Pour into in 


dividual dessert glasses, let 
stand in warm room until 
set. Place in ice-box; serve 
ice-cold topped with fruit, 
corn flakes, or cream. 
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oO” day 
making cookies, I asked her 


when Mother 


was 


what that dark goldy-brown stuff 


in the bottle was. 


And she s 


aid, 


‘That's BURNETT'S VANILLA. 


Want some?”’ 


a teaspoon in my glass of milk 
and put in a little sugar, and it 


tasted just 


like ice cream s¢ 


da ° 


We call it VANILLAMILK. Try 


it yourself. 


Joseph Burnett Company 
Boston, Mass. 


So she poured half 
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A Better Race 


(Continucd from page 9) 


precisely, the artist’s power 

Once | was struck by the lovely sing 
ing voice of a little girl on a train. Bu 
what she was singing was: 
“Oh, oh, oh, 
Pull down the blinds. 
Hhen they hear the organ pla—aying 


They won't know what we are sa-aying, 


Pull down the blinds.’ ’ 

i looked for the mother 
said, 
ill tell her so. 
We take her to the motion 
and sings the whole show 


was the food they were giving her! 

“You take the kitty,”’ l 
stretched hands. 
fusing to enter into the 
creative game of the child, says 
be foolish !” 


Che littlest boy comes running with 
beetle, and cries: “See, Mother! 
digged this out of the ground. It’s 
gold mine down there. This is gold! 

And again: “Mother, there’s a b 
white tree in the sky with long hai: 
It’s a big, grand tree. It has fruits on 
I’m going to pick them and give ‘he: 
to everybody in the whole world.” A: 


what if mother will say: “Dearie, don't 


be so crazy.” 
Most tortunate 


into his imaginative games. 
taught me, under an umbrella. on 

couch, to play 7 .ost-in-the-deep-w0« rds,’ 
and to hold 
with a bear. This was my first share 
contact with the delectable land of make 
believe, and its joy is unforgettable. 

If a mother cannot 
child’s so-richly imaginative 
she can follow this simple precept: 

“Do not 
imaginative 
stimulate his 


imaginary conversatior 


] 
I 


Te, at ie 
chide your child for hi 
sallies. On the 
imagination Sut 


contrat 


touc 


“Yes.” she 
“Bessie’s got a grand voice. We 
And she’s that quick! 
pictures 
‘most every night, and she comes home 
The child 
was sensitive, temperamental—and this 


Says a little girl, 
bringing her mother nothing in her out- 
And the mother, re- 
imaginative, 


: “Don’t 


i 


N' JT all mothers! is 
‘ the child whose mother can enter 


My mother 


enter into het 


very lightly, because you may not un- 


1 


derstand all that your child understands 


SO W ell ‘ 

Next to that great rule for all parent 
in dealing with all children. do not lie ¢ 
them about anything, I would put: 

“For bless¢ d isa cl] id's muadginat 
and blessed is the parent who knot 
enough not to lay a finger in harm 
its wings.” 


} ¢ 


It was to something like this tha 
mother had listened when she said: 

“Why, we found out that 
love isn’t enough. Then we found 
that baby hygiene—physical care a1 
feeding—aren’t enough. Then we fou 
out that moral guidance isn’t near! 
enough—as most mothers and father 
give it. And now you tell us that pat 
ents must have far more than all the 
things. They must “ 

And a wise woman interrupted : 

“They must take up the work at 
point which Nature had reached wh« 


+1 
more 


+ 


¢ 


the babies came into their hands. An 


they have to try to continue the work : 
well as it was begun.” 
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Jhe PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 




















—every underwear need, 
from birth to sixteen:- 






Infants’ Shirts, Bands, 
Panty Waists, 
Binders, 


Children’s Union Suits, 
Waist Union Suits, 
Vests, Bloomers, 
Combinations and 
Sleeping Garments, 





—in all desired 
fabrics, at 


popular prices: \. \ 














“Mf? nse 


Shirts reo 
ealth 


Style and Comfort Se Dik 
in Children’s Underwear SA oe . 


HAT ideal has really been attained in Minneapolis “A” Garments, as you will 

immediately recognize when you see the new Fall and Winter Garments at your 
Dry Goods Store. Styles right up to the minute. . . supreme comfort assured by 
proper fit, fine quality fabrics, neat finish and smooth seams. Minneapolis “AA” 
| Garments are economical, too . . . they wash well, hold their shape and are outgrown 
e before they re worn out. 


Minneapolis “AA” Sleepers protect your children’s health. Made of the famous 
“M” Bi-Knit fabric (soft cotton inside for comfort, part wool outside for warmth); 
also offered in pure white, all cotton fabric. 








| To Millions of mothers, the Minneapolis “M” trademark is an assurance of satisfaction in 
" children's underwear. Look for it at your Dry Goods store. Write for descriptive circular. 

) t\ 

he ; . . . +. ° ° . 

And r Minneapolis Knitting Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 








All advertisements conform to sfancards on page 63. 
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Modern Styles 
in Junior 
Underwear 


AS styles in children’s outer- 
X wear change, Nazareth 
offers new styles in knitted un- 
derwear, to meet the require- 
ments of modern dress. 

The name Nazareth on chil- 
dren’s underwear is a guaran- 
tee to you that each garment is 
designed for comfort and made 
up to the quality standard 
which has been famous for 
torty-two years. 

Retailers can supply Naza- 
reth waists, waist suits and in- 
The heavyweight 
styles are now in stock. Always 
look for the Nazareth label. 


<—s 
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tants shirts. 
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CHILDREN S UNDERWEAR_ 











Style G A—M 
Ankle Length 
Style G/ K—Made as 
Fight Knee 

ilassine envelopes 

at $1.00. 

Write for catalog 

If you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealer's. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


366 Broadway, Dept. C, New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 






5 > a So 








All advertisements conform to standards on page 63. 


What Shall I Buy First? 
(Continued from page 23) 


town. For her the business of dust 
removal is automatically reduced to a 
minimum, whereas the problem of food 
preservation in hot weather may be a 
very vital concern. Possibly ice is hard 
to get, and expensive, and yet milk must 
he kept carefully for the children. Then 
for this individual family, the “first” 
appliance to be considered might be not 
at all a vacuum cleaner, but an electric 
refrigerator. 

This example makes sufficiently clear 
the need of individualizing the problem 
before recommending the purchase of 
any one specific article or piece ot 
equipment. In other words, a success 
ful program of household electritica 
tion must proceed on the basis of some 
previous analysis of the household prob- 


lems concerned. The term “analysis” 
sounds formidable, perhaps, but it means 
nothing more than a good, common 
sense appraisal of home tasks which 


could be lightened by applying electrical 
methods. Possibly to list these depart 
mentally, suggesting appropriate appa 
ratus now available, will sufficiently 
take care of the question of analysis. 

For the ordinary home, certain group- 
ings of work will be found to prevail. 
there is cleaning, together with the 
care and preservation of floors; laun- 
dry work; the preparation and cooking 
of food, including its preservation by 
refrigeration, and the washing of the 
everlasting dishes; and finally, the ques- 
tion of family sewing. 

In all of these divisions, electricity 
has much to say. For instance, in clean- 
ig, there are vacuum cleaners, large 
and small, even down to the hand-held 
tvpe suitable for clothes, closet, book 
and upholstery cleaning. There are the 
still somewhat formidable floor “condi 
tioning” machines, and the lighter ones 
for floor waxing only, not forgetting 
the floor-polishing attachments which 
are now offered as special tools to be 
added to the vacuum cleaner. 


N food preservation, the electric re- 

frigerator now presents itself in 
many makes, types and sizes. For food 
preparation on a somewhat large scale, 
come the kitchen units, a splendid weap- 
on for the busy woman with many 
mouths to fill, or the individual ma- 
chines for mixing, freezing, grinding, 
cutting and silver polishing. 

In cooking, there is everything from 
the full-sized electric range, with its 
splendid automatic oven, down to the 
small electric fireless cooker, some of 
which cost less than $10. About in the 
middle for size, cost and capacity are 
the large fireless 
the junior or 
can be operated from the lighting cir- 
cuit. As a general rule, use of the 
full-fledged electric range, fine as it-is, 
is recommended only when some sort 


cooker stoves, and 


table-size “range” that 


of a cooking-rate is available, to keep 
down its cost of operation. Naturally, 
the smaller devices have their limita- 
tion in their size, for no reasonable per- 
son will expect that a smaller piece of 
equipment will do quite as much work 
(Turn to page 38) 





Mothers prefer 
PY REX 


T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. off 


nursing bottles 

















Boiling water cannot break them! 


VERY mother knows the annoy- 

ance of losing a feeding when 

ordinary nursing bottles break. 
Just when the bottle is needed most! 
That’s why more and more women in- 
sist on PYREX Nursing Bottles—so 
much safer than the usual kind. 

PYREX Nursing Bottles can be 
taken straight from the refrigerator 
and put into boiling water. They can 
be thoroughly sterilized or held scald- 
ing hot under the cold water tap. Like 
PYREX ovenware they sturdilvy resist 
severe temperature shocks. Heated o 
chilled—they do not break. 

PYREX Nursing Bottles come in the 
two shapes baby specialists approve, 
the narrow neck and wide mouth 
styles, 8-ounce size. 

There are other comforting advan- 
tages to PYREX Nursing Bottles. Six- 
sided, they do not easily slip nor roll. 
They are smooth inside to clear 
quickly. Flat-bottomed to stand firmly. 
The ounces and half-ounces are plainls 
marked. 

Order PYREX Nursing Bottles from 
Mothers every 
where prefer them, Made by the 
makers of PYREX ovenware, Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


your druggist today. 


W on’t break in cooling 





In the two shapes 
baby specialists ap- 





prove—narrow neck PY\\ 

and wide mouth— | \\\ ,--| 
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8-ounce size oly. } |) 

































HILDREN, especially, need a dail) 

ration of energizing sunlight, say 
eminent authorities. For sunlight, as sci- 
ence, has proven, is one of the greatest 
health aids known. 


Sunlight, chiefly through its invisible ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays, builds resistance 
to disease, makes vitamins morte active, 
wards off colds and other illnesses, mini- 
mizes the danger of rickets and keeps the 
active, growing child healthy, happy and 
vitally alive. 


ON MANORAADONRBEOLONUEOULNLANDOOOUDOONINI I BCA/DR/ORtOnONDORONOORRDOONDoSAtOO NONE 


New Vigor, New Stamina From 
These Balanced Rays 


Natural sunlight is, of course, not always 
available Especially during the fall and 
winter months, the danger months, the 
health-building rays are too weak to be 
of special value. But science has solved 
the problem. Pure concentrated ‘“man- 
made”’ sunlight—even better than natural 
sunlight—is now available to all You and 
your children can now enjoy the amazing 
benefits of daily sunbaths in your own 
home, winter or summer, by means of 
the Battle Creek SunArc Bath. 





ALL the important rays of the sun are supplied by the SunArc Bath. You receive BOTH 
the stimulating, vitalizing ultra-violet and also the deeply penetrating, healing infra-red. 
That is why the SunArc Bath is so generally preferred — because it gives you ALL the 
BENEFITS of ACTUAL sunlight. 


What Government Experts Have Discovered About ‘Man-Made’ Sunlight” 


. Write for the intensely interesting facts about this tested 
Tests conducted by the U. S. Gor- : d “alge? 
ernment Bureau of Standards ealth aid. Send for our latest bulletin, “What Government 
have shown the carbon arc lamp Experts Have Discovered About ‘Man-Made’ Sunlight” 
(The SunArc) to be the most With it we will send you our free book, “Sunshine and 
rs wore of artificial suR- Health” Ask your Doctor about the value of sunlight—and 

oe P Sun. - - . . . 

ere eee send, today, for this vital data on sunlight for health. 


Sanitarium Equipment Company 
Dept. 1330-P Battle Creek, Michigan 


Snap of a Switch” 














PTI 


>» As ‘ MiStig, 


Solve Your Childs Health 
Problem With Sunlight! 


OU Le i eet 


— 


9 TESTS: 


Sunlight Star vation’) 
1. 
. Do they “catch cold” 


3. Do they sleep poorly? 
. Is their appetite fickle? 


. Are they irritable, frac- 
. Do they lack energy ‘and 


. Are they under-weight? 


. Is their resistance to dis- 


. Is their general health be- 











Jor 


Do your children tire 
easily? 


often? 


tious? 


vitality? 


ease low? 


low par! 
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hands may carry home § 

—just from touching things : 

Compiled by LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE . 
Colds Diphtheria Measles *Influenza > 
Tonsillitis peaeees Deeer ae }— a 
_- Septicemia Bar Infection) = Irfection) 
"One Bronchitis Smal = . 
grvciicies Typhoid Tuberculosis Cerebro Spinal ‘ 
ngitis Dysentery S 

. 

, 


Germ Diseases 











* The way Influenza spreads is unknown 


30 take every precaution 
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Mitlions guard health 


A FEW DAYS LATER ALICE 
WAS SICK... AND MOTHER 
WONDERED WHY. 


this simple way 


A purifying toilet soap removes dirt 
from hands—germs, too 


pare there with gentle kitty 
—little Alice Jooks safe! 

But she isn’t safe! In kitty’s fur, 
on the rug, the floor—on things all 
about— may be lurking unseen germs. 
On door-knobs, money, books—on 
many things we all must touch— 
germs may hide—waiting to be 
picked up by unsuspecting hands 
and passed into the mouth. The 
Life Extension Institute lists 27 germ 
diseases hands may carry. 

To guard against this danger— 
encourage your family to wash with 
this delightful, purifying toilet soap 
—Lifebuoy. It removes germs! 


Children, grown-ups too, quickly 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath. 


pp-- crn ---------- an eben an enasan 


LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 259, Cambridge, Mass. 


I have 
Chart for each. 


Name___ 


_children. Please send me a Free Wash-up 


learn to love Lifebuoy’s pleasant 
clean scent, which tells you Lifebuoy 
purifies, and which quickly vanishes 
as you rinse. 


So fine for the skin 


Lifebuoy’s gentle, antiseptic lather 
keeps skins fresh and clear, too. 
Prevents body odor. Get Lifebuoy 
today. 

And if you want to give your chil- 
dren the chance to play a jolly “Clean 
Hands” game—mail coupon for a 
Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart. It com- 
pletely changes a child’s attitude to- 
ward washing and taking baths. 


LEVER BROS, CO., Cambridge, Mass. 









Address - 





+. 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 63. 









What Shall I Buy First? 


(Continued from page 36) 


as a larger, but it should be realized 
that both the automatic oven and the 
electric fireless cooker eliminate the 
necessity of personal attendance in the 
kitchen during cooking. 

The small electric table-cooking de 
vices will be found extremely useful for 
children’s luncheons, nursery suppers 
and even for family use for informal 
“Sunday night tea.””. Many women, liv- 
ing in territory in which no cooking 
rates are available, supplement thei: 
larger with several of these 
smaller devices, using them for quick 
breakfasts, light luncheons and _ hot 
weather suppers. It should be noted 
that with all electric cooking appliances, 
large and small, the question of fire 
risk is largely eliminated, which makes 
them doubly desirable where children 
are concerned. 

Of the marvelous convenience of 
electric refrigeration, little meed be 
said; usually the only hindrance to its 
adoption is the initial cost of the equip 
ment. Luckily, the operating cost is 
very moderate, usually effecting consid- 
erable saving over the cost of ice, so 
that use of an electric refrigerator, after 
its acquisition, cannot be called an ex 
travagance. For control of the family 
ice-supply, as well as for the superior 
preservation of food-stuffs, electric re- 
frigeration especially commends itself 
to the mother of the family. 

Electric dishwashers cannot be said 
to be direct savers of money, but they 
do save so marvelously the time, steps 
and disposition of the person in the 
kitchen. One special benefit of the dish- 
washing machine for the mothers ot 
young children is that the dishes caused 
by the youngsters’ off-schedule meals 
(that is, the meals apart from the regu 
lar parental three-per-diem) may be 
tucked away in the dishwashing ma 
chine, and then done along with the 
ordinary luncheon or dinner dishes, 
without extra expenditure of time, la- 
bor or hot water. 


““NLOSE upon the heels of three 
meals per day comes the necessity 


for many clean clothes. An electrified 
laundry, these days, means not only an 
electric washing machine, but the elec- 
tric ironer as well, not overlooking eve 
our humble yet serviceable friend, th 
electric flat-iron. Possibly the most 
interesting thing about laundry equi 
ment nowadays is its superb variety) 
\ washing machine niay be everything 
from a full-fledged 8-sheet capacity n 
chine, down to the little “nursery was! 
er” that fits into the ordinary bathtul 
and does the infant’s daily dozen. Agat 
there is the “junior” model of the stan 
dard washing machine, built on exact! 
the same principles, but smaller in siz¢ 
This is an admirable tool for the fami); 
whose children are of the “play-clothe 
age,” but where the bulk of family bed 
linen is done outside the home. 
Similarly, ironing machines can rang 
all the way from the full-size “powe 
mangle,” usually gas-heated and motor 
driven, down to the “nursery” irone: 
which makes no pretense at handlin 


stoves 








How to dress up 
wholesome breads 
for the children 
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Gingerbread 
Fairy Biscuits and Biscuit Tarts, with a 
“touch” here and there make 
he ordinary baked foods delightful to 


rent 


the child. 


Free! 


Men, 





ru have no cutters, Use 
and 12 oz. Roval Baking Powder 


lhe Little Gingerbread 
lan—an amusing book 


for children, with 


recipes 


Surprise 





Phe Little Gingerbread Man is made by 
moulding the dough rather than using 
the ordinary cutters. 


2. Biscuit Tarts may be made by using two 
zes of the ordinary biscuit cutter, or 1f 
covers of the 








ent, 
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E Roya Baktnc 


Pow DER Co. 


I, 121 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


containing cooky 


lease gend me free copy of “The Little 
singerbread Man,” 
ipes. 


Muffins, 























full-size sheets or table-cloths, but which 
disposes of smaller pieces with great 
ease and can be both heated and driven 
from an ordinary lighting-circuit con- 
nection. 


}. INALLY, there come those miscel- 
I laneous elements of the completely 
electrified house—the electric sewing 
machine, which may be anything from 
a modest “portable” to a “disappear- 
ing model” fitted into a period-furniture 
case; the small electric 
portable, invaluable for the bathing and 
dressing of little folks, or to cut off 
the draught of cold air that sweeps 
along the playroom floor; electric heat- 
ing pads for chilly bedrooms, and fans 
to cool off hot ones, so that children can 
keep to their regular sleeping hours re- 
gardless of weather, and finally the nur- 
sery milk-warmer for the baby who 
must be fed at night. 

Thus, through all the list of electric 
housekeeping equipment. But what, 
then, shall the busy mother buy first? 
Although all mothers are busy, the 
problems of each one will differ some- 
what from those of every other. Let 
the mother, then, who wishes to build 
up her electric equipment a little at a 
time, decide for herself just which part 
of her burden is heaviest for her to 
bear: is it huge laundry bills, or dish- 
washing, or innumerable steps in the 
kitchen with special diets? Whatever 
is her hardest task, let her start with 
that, and put electricity to work on it. 

er 


**Now This Is What I'd Do—’"’ 


(Continucd from pag: 22) 


heaters, also 


going to work together in this business 
of bringing up Andrew, and there are 
some things he can manage to ‘put 
across’ even better than she. Twelve- 
year-old brother has been honored with 
a responsibility, and there are few boys 
who will not respond to such a trust.” 

Here are interesting paragraphs from 
other letters received: 

“Andrew’s mind was full of benevo- 
lence, naughtiness was the thing farthest 
from his intention,” writes Mrs. H. L. 
Pangborn of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
striking the understanding note so nec- 
essary to success in dealing with chil- 
dren. She continues: “So I hope I 
should have been very gentle and care- 
ful indeed, not minding the waste of 
flour, lest I should waste something 
much more precious than flour; I hope 
that I should have got Andrew to tell 
me all about his plans, listening and not 
interrupting, because speech is difficult 
when one is four.” 

Emeroi Stacy of Portland, Oregon, 
contributed this interesting comment: 
“In the first place, as Andrew is con- 
structive by nature, the mother ought 
to see that he has plenty of things to 
make—mud-pies, gardening, making 
things out of paper and _ pasteboard, 
block-building, drawing, etc. There are 
numerous things for children of his age 
to do. Andrew is an active person of 
constructive mind, and his talents and 
energies need direction, that is all. He 
was sincerely trying to add his services 
to the family life, and that in itself is a 
quality to be admired.” 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 63. 





W ho (Can't 
Play in the Sun 


SUNSHINE prevents rickets. It builds 
normal, well-formed teeth and bones. 


But most children can’t 
enough sunshine during winter. 
Vitamin D is the only food element 
ever discovered that can give the pro- 
tection of sunshine. Your doctor will 
tell you that during the long, dark 
winter months, your children need 
cod liver oil; for cod liver oil contains 
more of this vitamin than any other 
food-substance known. 


get 


Enough cod liver oil to 
assure protection 


Maltine With Cod Liver Oil is 30 per 
cent pure cod liver oil. It contains 
enough cod liver oil to take the place 
of sunlight in protecting your child 
from disease. Tests, made in a leading 
university, prove this. And because 
the taste a odor of the cod liver oil 
is effectively masked, Maltine With 
Cod Liver Oil is much easier to give 
to children. It is readily digested even 
by infants. 

Besides the health-giving vitamins 
of cod liver oil, 70 per cent of this 
preparation is a highly concentrated 
extract of barley, wheat and oats. 


For years, physicians have pre- 


| scribed Maltine With Cod Liver Oil. 


Keep a bottle of this pure, dependable 
preparation always on hand. And give 
it daily to your children. The Maltine 
Company, Eighth Ave., 18th and 19th 
Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. Established 1875. 


faltine 


| WITH COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by physicians for more than fifty 


years 
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drinks, too. 


gulping, 
Machine-made, 
sanitary. 


to Make All 
Children Relish Milk 


CHOOL and health officials have 


discovered that 
ordinarily 
milk, 
relish 
Straws. 
drinking 


when 


STONE STRAW 
General Offices: 


served 


the 
with Stone’s 
It’s as much of a treat as 
soda.” 


Sanitary 
STRAWS 


2 


Gi 





All advertisements conform to 
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children who 
“turn up their noses” at 
drink it 


greatest 


It’s so easy to keep Stone’s Straws 
in the house for serving milk to 
children and for serving with other 
The 10c Home Pack- 
age contains several weeks’ supply. 

Stone’s Straws also prevent 
thereby aiding digestion. 
they're absolutely 
y- Get the Home Package 
at your druggist’s. 


CORPORATION 
Washington, D. C. 


“Made in Washington—the Nation’s Capital’ 


STON: 


8 








‘ 
3 


Get this Home Package 
at Your Druggist’s —10c 














What a Mother Thinks about 
Fathers 
(Continued from page 17) 


indifference. He thunders too much. 
He lectures too much. He says “no” 
too often. He quashes a bubbling idea 
too flatly. No doubt this is due to male 
directness and shirtsleeve diplomacy. 
But what every woman knows (also 
some great generals) is that a frontal 
attack is often disastrous and unwise, 
and a flank attack frequently superior. 
Son asks permission to do a certain 
thing, and Father instantly bellows 
“No!” But Mother realizes that there 
are reasons, sometimes very deep-seated 
reasons, why that no should be yes. She 
also knows that Son is going to do the 
thing anyway, since to him the circum- 
stances demand it. Then there will be 
nothing left for Father to do but fly 
into a rage or be purposely forgetful 
and ignore the situation. He may re- 
alize that he spoke too quickly, but his 
ego will not permit him to change his 
mind. Father assumes too wide a 
province of decision, and then falls into 
the serious mistake of having his de- 
cision ignored and his prestige harmed. 


ENSING this, many fathers leave all 

decisions touching the children to 
Mother; a process well known in busi- 
ness as “passing the buck.” This leaves 
Father in the enviable position of being 
able to criticize all results without shar- 
ing in any of the responsibilities. But 
the first essential for wise parenthood 
is an intelligent understanding and 
agreement between parents on matters 
affecting children. The lack of this re- 
sults in that worst of all parental faults 
—that of disagreeing before children on 
some matter of their discipline. 

Another one of the defects on the 
part of many fathers is that of preach- 
ing and lecturing. Many fathers are 
tempted to “rub it in,” to heckle and 
exhort. They are particularly fond of 
telling what they did when they were 
voung men or children of the same age; 
and, of course, the tale is invariably 
about their exemplary conduct. Mod- 
ern youngsters like preaching less than 
any generation that ever was born. But 
| believe they like chummy talks better 
than any other generation. If children 
feel that they can rely on their father 
for a fair statement of any case and an 
unbiased judgment, they will turn to 
him out of natural curiosity and inter- 
est, to get their questions answered. No 
human being loves oracles. Fathers will 
even gain by admitting candidly to their 
children that they are sometimes mis- 
taken ! 

Fathers often lessen their children’s 
respect by carelessness of one kind or 
another; carelessness in personal ap- 
pearance; carelessness where courtesy is 
involved, carelessness about dignity. 
A man’s truthfulness, fairness, and dig- 
nity are subject to daily examination in 
the close intimacy of the home, and 
very young children show an astonish- 
ing capacity to read their parents and 
judge them. A small promise forgotten 
leaves a decided impress on a child’s 
mind regarding a parent’s standards. 





standards on page 63. 





The Easiest Way 
to Get Children 
Started in Music 


Te parents who are doubtful as to the 
best way to get their children inter- 
ested in music, or who have had no suc 
cess in arousing interest in the more pre- 
tentious instruments, the advice of Mr. ¢ 
I. Valentine, Chairman of the Music De 
partment of Newtown High School, New 
York, should be helpful. 


Mr. Valentine says: “After experimenting ex 





tensively for a number of years with every type 
of n usical instrument used in modern times, | 
have come to the conclusion that the harmor ica 


s the wen A al instrument with which to begin a 
musical education. 

**The simplicity of its technic, the purity 
its tone, the absolute correctness of its intona 
tion, the ease with which it is manipulated, the 
convenience of its size, its universal appeal 
and its small cost make it the ideal instrume 
for training the ear and for practice in reading 

isic notation.’ 

An examination of the free instruction booklet 
illustrated below will suggest at once the appeal 
of the harmonica to the normal girl and boy, 
nd will demonstrate the superior simplicity 
which makes its mastery so quick and easy. 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 
114 East 16th St., Dept. 532-J, New York 





Grand Prize Awarded 
HoHNeR HAaARMONICAS 
* _— Centennial 

x position, 1926 








FREE 


NSTRUCTION 
book, fully illustrated. 
Use the coupon to ask 
for it. 
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A loss of temper, a threat, extravagant 
language, have equally bad effects. 

There are fathers who seem to show 
one self to the public and another self 
to their families. They have plenty 
of dignity for outsiders, but their dig- 
nity is forgotten in the family circle. 

It is a child’s birthright to make a hero 
out of his father and a darling of his 
mother. Something is quite definitely 
missing if he cannot do so. 

[ have often noticed that fathers do 
not show their true characters at home, 
before their children. They are men of 
affairs, of learning, of art, or of energy 
ind executive capacity somewhere else; 
but the children rarely, if ever, see them 
in such a capacity or in such character. 
loo often Father is a man who comes 
home and lounges about. The children 
have no contact with his power, virility 
and mental qualities. Possibly he may 
play with them—but still he is only a 
man who comes home occasionally and 
brings candy, and plays. Mother, on 
the other hand, is well known to them. 
Her tasks are performed, her temper 
nd quality tested daily, hourly. But 

ther is an unknown quantity. Many 
n adolescent child has had to try to 

set acquainted with his father. 
Father, at home, should be as fine 
nd admirable a person as he is in his 
world outside. His good qualities should 
influence the character of his child dur- 
formative years. More talk at the 
dinner table; more injection of father 
personality into home affairs, more of 
Father’s best self are needed. 





HE American father is quite too 

good to his wife. He gives her the 

me as her dynasty, and he often pur- 

posely plays a meek and minor rOle in it 

—captain of industry or intellectual 

giant though he may be elsewhere. This 

g is a bad effect on the children. Father 

looked upon as a good-natured visitor 

il with only guest rights, who plays up 

\lother as the “boss.” Mother as boss 

out of character, and Father 

hrown out of character The vir- 

ility and force of maleness should be 

k recognized by children as a_ father 

ualitv. Father should not be a passive 
ut an active factor in home life. 


‘ 
SO 1S 


too. 


An Indian Chief Says: 


“If vou have a child and it is naughty, 
do not strike it. If you hit the child 
u will merely be putting more 
ughtiness into him. 
“It has also been said that mothers 
hould not lecture their children, that 
ey merely make them bad by admon- 
hing them. If your husband scolds 
em, do not take their part, for then 
will become bad indeed. If a 
nger makes your children cry, do 
speak to the stranger in your chil- 


ey 


) 1S presence and take their part. If 
| u wish to take your children’s part, 

event such a thing from happening 
a | | keep your children home, and there 





home take good care of them, and 
ik of the best means of letting your 
ldren get to know you.”—From the 
biography of Crasuinc THUNDER, 
f of the Winnebago Indians. 
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materials 


for children’s dresses all year round,” 
say prominent health authorities 
Select Everfast Fabrics—they will not fade 


“Houses and schools are kept warm 
enough indoors. Underwear and 
sweaters or coats are worn to provide 
necessary protection. Buy or make 
| dresses that are easy to wash and iron.” 
This quotes directly a statement made 
by the health authorities of one of our 
largest states recommending school 
clothes for children. It is one more evi- 
dence of the growing movement, in which 
mothers and doctors co-operate to safe- 
guard the health of school children. 
Everfast Fabrics should be your first 
thought among wash materials for 


school. They are smart and practical. 
They come in many beautiful patterns, 
and every color imaginable. Yet no 
Everfast Fabric will fade. Every yard 
is sold under an absolute money-back 
guarantee, 

You can get Everfast Fabrics at 
nearly all good stores. Ask to see Ever- 
fast Suiting, both printed and plain, 
Everfast Printed Sateens, Playtime 
Prints, and Gingham Cloth, all par- 
ticularly adaptable for school use. N. 
Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc., 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


GuARANTEE: If any Everfast Fabric fades, for any reason, we will 


refund through your dealer, not on 


ly the purchase price of the material, 


but the making cost of the garment as well. 


Orr. 


*NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 63. 


Everfast Fabrics 


NAME EVERFAST ON THE SELVAGE 
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Getting Them Off to School 


COW He } Ith SD . (C conven from page 11) | 
| With the children comfortably clothed 


| and fed we have only to start them to 
| 









































school on time; plenty of time. ‘There 
is nothing children like better than be 


10 1 5 2 Q > | ing together those few moments before 
as = school opens in the morning. And the 
years from WOW e habit of promptness 1s one of the most 


agreeable traits of any grown-up. We 
owe it to our children’s future success 
to their future husband’s, wives and 
friends to see to it that they learn to be 
punctual at meals, at school, and in keep 
ing appointments. This is the founda 
tion of courtesy and co-operation. 





HERE is another reason for 
teaching children punctuality, too. 
Being late a few times sometimes in 
fluences the child’s whole relation to 
the school. A sharp rebuke from 
teacher who is quite within her rights 
in demanding promptness but who is 
over-severe in her comments may mak 
the child unwilling and afraid to go to 
scholl at all. It is very hard to erase 
the effect of such an outburst. ‘S 
avoid the chance of such trouble by 
teaching your children to be on time. 
hese are the simple details of start 
ing the children off happy every mort 
ing—simple, but important. We wouldn't 
think of taking out the family car wit! 
feed pipe stopped up, a flat tire, a «le 
fective spark plug, and expect it to get 
an A in its road work. If we send ou 
children to school poorly fed and net 
vously tired we must not be surprise 
if, like the car, they do not make the 














grade 
THREE YEARS OLD 
OW you can watch him—then you won't be able to. Now you By Helen Hoyt 
can send him out-of-doors to play or you can tell him when to How is it possible, 
take off his heavy underwear—in the future he will decide for himself. How can it be 


When this child says “Mother” 


Now you can teach him—then he will remember and automatically do hen 
: This child means me? 


the things you've taught him to. 
So how careful you must be in teaching him—teaching him to walk, 





He knew he was my child 
From the day he was born, 


and write, and a thousand other things, as well as all the little habits Soe te Gufens emacs Somme 
of personal cleanliness. For a mother to learn! 
You will want to teach him to brush his teeth twice a day. To learn to be a mother 


When you’ve never been one 
Takes longer than to learn 
To be somebody’s son, 


For cleansing teeth superlatively well there is nothing better than 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. It cleans safely because it is not harsh 
or gritty. And children like its delicious taste, which makes it so much a 

. . I say it firmly over, 
easier for them to learn the important habit of eae 


daily brushing. -( This child I bore, 


Your druggist always carries Colgate’s — or if I, and no other.” 








you prefer, try the free sample offered in the Est. 1806 | I must say it and repeat it 
coupon. For one year more ; 
[ shall surely have it learned 
| By the time he is four. 


— 


shall know he exists, 


Colgate & Company, 595 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y Real and alive— 
Department 218-1 | can cease marveling 
Please send me FREE a sample of this cleansing When he is five. 


dentifrice and a Clean Teeth Chart 
But such a slow mother 


May need to wait 





Name —_—— — | Till he’s grown to be six, 

COLGATE HEALTH CLUB PIN | Or seven, or eight. 
Bronze Membership Pin in Colgate . . 

Health Club. Address_ ee | When at last he is ten,— 

= O avbe nine— 

Send coupon for Clean Teeth Chart UT ms AVDE : 
which shows how children can win . Then I'll be certain 

this pin. City State He is truly mine! 
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Problems of the Family, by Willystine 
Goodsell. The Century Company. $3.50. 
fhe family, long considered un- 
1angeable and ultimate, is now being 
ubjected to scientific scrutiny; and far 
om being in a static state has been 
und to be developing and adapting it- 
lf to the changing lite of society. 
In order to understand the family as 
is today a textbook is needed on the 
ubject. Such a textbook, written from 
e standpoint of a student for students, 
now been given us by Professor 
(joodsell. She has approached her task 
from the historical angle first, giving 
hat is known and what is assumed as 
primitive forms of the age-old insti- 
tution, carrying it through history and 





wn to our own time. The various 
re or less familiar sociological as- 
pects of the family as it is known to us 
today are thoughtfuily presented. The 
fe and mother and her relation to 
irriage are considered from many 
ngles. Companionate marriage, birth 


mtrol, divorce, free love, trial mar- 
riage, all receive considerate (though by 
means enthusiastic) attention at the 
inds of the author. In her closing 
vapter, “The Family of the Future,” 
me very suggestive and helpful vistas 
re opened up before the speculative 
reader.—Revicwed by Frank Howard 
hardson, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
ae 
The Co-operative Nursery School, 
What It Can Do for Parents. An Ex- 
perimental Demonstration of the Insti- 
tute for the Co-ordination of Women’s 
nterests by Ethel Puffer Howes and 
Dorothea Beach. $.75. 
oe 
The Nursery School as a Social Ex- 
periment. A report of the conference 
lled by The Institute for the Co- 
lination of Women’s Interests, held 
Smith College Commencement, June 
’.1927. Smith College. $.25. 

\t last an answer has been given to 
question, “What does it cost to 

lip, to start and to maintain a nursery 

yol ?” 

(he first monograph presents the his- 
of the nursery school, the part par- 
play in its organization, its pro- 

its actual procedure and _ its 

neing. It shows, parents meeting 

r business obligations through their 

utive committee and also serving as 

ident teachers or as regular staff 
ibers. Their experiences as well as 

e of other workers in the field are 

irably stated in this and the second 

pamphlet. 

One must remember, however, what 

t! iffiliation with the college has meant. 
ng other things it has given the 
ices of an experienced principal, al- 
ng the school to scale the teachers’ 
iries far below normal standards. 

ie such contact with an educational 








BOOKS for 
PARENTS 


bedy seems an essential if the nursery 
school is to operate on as small a finan 
cial margin. 

These two documents will thus raise 
questions as well as answer them.—Ke- 
viewed by Harriet Johnson, Director 
City and Country Nursery School. 


“> [fs 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia (ten 
volumes). Published by F. E. Comp- 
ton & Co. 

Compton’s Encyclopedia is an un- 
usually good reference work, addressed 
to children, but so complete and ade 
quate that it can be used by adults with 
real satisfaction. 

The flyleaf well states the purpose of 
the work: “to inspire ambition, to stimu- 
late the imagination, to provide the in- 
quiring mind with accurate information 
told in an interesting style, and thus 
lead into broader fields of knowledge.” 

The ten volumes are excellently ar- 
ranged and illustrated and the reference 
material is well indexed and easy to find. 
The statements of fact are clear and 
simple, but are, nevertheless, inclusive. 
The volumes are of inestimable value 
for any home, since they cover a wide 
field of information and stimulate in- 
terest. For older children and for adults 
this encyclopedia is an excellent supple- 
ment to the Britannica.—Reviewed by 
Mrs. Hugh Grant Straus, Chairman of 
Children’s Book Committee of the Child 
Study Association of America. 


oe 


Growing Up. The Story of How We 
Become Alive, Are Born and Grow Up. 
By Karl de Schweinitz. Illustrated. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

The task of introducing the young 
child to what we evasively call the 
“facts of life” presents to most adults 
serious difficulties for a variety of rea- 
sons that need not be discussed. Any- 
thing which offers to relieve us of the 
embarrassment will therefore be wel- 
comed—by those who feel both the fear 
of embarrassment and the conscientious 
desire to deal fairly with the child. This 
book will meet a widely felt need sim- 
ply because it undertakes to solve a 
recognized problem. 

Mr. de Schweinitz has accomplished 
his part of the work admirably. He 
combines most skillfully the direct ad- 
dress to the child with the generaliza- 
tion that the significant happenings are 
shared by all people, by all animals, by 
all living things. The essential facts 
are adequately presented and the illus- 
trations help to stress the universal and 
the esthetic. 

While the little book handles its sub- 
ject both delicately from the point of 
view of the timorous parent, and objec- 
tively, from the point of view of the 
child’s needs, there is still an occasional 

(Turn to next page) 
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5769 
ELLIS AVE. 
CHICAGO 


BUILDING 
CHARACTER 


By THe Cuicaco AssociATION FOR 
Cuitp Stupy AND PArENtT EpucaTion 


Discussing the four goals in the 
character development of children— 
physical health, emotional balance, 
intellectual alertness, and a spiritual 
viewpoint. Paper $1.00; Cloth $2.00. 


INTELLIGENT 
PARENTHOOD 


By THe Cuicaco ASSOCIATION FOR 
Cuitp Stupy AND Parent Epucation 


Here are the opinions of experts 
addressed to parents for their prac- 
tical guidance. Paper $1.00; Cloth 
$2.00. 


CHILDBIRTH 


By Wiiut1m Georce Ler, M.D, 


With a deep, personal conviction of 
the necessity for improved obstetrical 
practice, Dr. Lee has written for the 
better information of everyone who 
is concerned—and who is not P—with 
the universal process of being born. 


$3.00. 


NUTRITION WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 


By Lypia J. Roserts 


To help the expert and the parent 
combat the evil of malnutrition with 
the knowledge science has accumu- 
lated. This book has become a stand- 
ard work in the field. $3.50. 


HOWS AND WHYS 
OF COOKING 


By Evetyn G. Hacumay and 
IsapeL T. Noss 


A new kind of cookbook. It 
eliminates chance in cook- 
ing; it insures the prep- 
aration of really good 
food; it supplies a 
solid foundation 
for all culinary 
accomplish- 
ment. 


$2.00 






















TINY ‘TOILET 
SEATS FOR 
TINY TOTS 


ERE is a convenient and important 
contrivance for youngsters not yet 
big enough to use the regular toilet 

seat. When attached it becomes a part 
of the toilet, and when not in use it is out 
of the way just like the cover to the toilet 
seat. These little seats eliminate all 
bother, are completely comfortable to 
tiny tots, and sanitary. 


Ah-Mah Tiny Toilet Seats will fit stand- 
ard toilets, and are easily attached by a 
spring clamp. They are compact and 
take up little or no space when traveling. 
They are made in 4 colors, Blue, Green, 
Orchid and White. If your dealer can't 
supply you, we will send 
one, postpaid, in your 
favorite color upon re- 
ceipt of regular price. 
























IMPROVED 
SAFETY 
CRIBS 





Size 24 x 40. Screened in fine 
mesh. 3 inch rubber tire casters. 
Adjustable springs. Removable 
top. Color, golden ivory. Ship- 
ping weight 35 lbs. 


Price, including 6-lb. mat- 
tress, $15.00, (drop sides 
$15.50). 





Cotton Buckle & Tag Co. 


P. O. Box 509, Memphis, Tenn. 
Qa - 
~ te 
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Books for Parents 
(Continued from page 43) 


lapse into sentimentality, as where the 
child is told, “When you were a tiny 
egg you had the best place in all the 
world in which to grow—a little nest 
in the body of your mother’; or as 
where little tots are pictured enacting 
the utterly foreign sentiments of Sleep 
ing Beauty and the Prince. There is also 
the tendency to up on the adult 
emotions in presenting the facts of fer 

tilization as found in flowers before pre 

senting them as found in animals. From 
a technical point of view we might have 
preferred some of the details otherwise : 
but from a practical point of view, the 
ordinary parent who is really afraid of 
speaking frankly with the young child 
on the “facts of life” will find this book 
a great help. 

The best use to which the parent can 
put this book is to study it as a guide in 
answering the child’s questions, as occa 
sions arise; or parts might be read 
with the child from time to time. 
the chapters represent a condensation ot 
what the child would normally acquire 
over a period of vears, it is too much to 
place in his hands for his own continu- 
ous reading—aside from the probability 
that the parent. in handing the book to 
the child, will be tempted to put the 
whole matter out of his own hands.— 
Reviewed by Benjamin C. Gruenberg, 
Association for Medical Progress. 


ease 


once 


‘oF 


The Book of Green Vegetables, by 
Mollie Gold and Eleanor Gilbert. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company. 
$1.50. 

“Do you dislike spinach very much ?” 
asked the hostess of the distinguished 


guest. Passionately,” he responded, 
and went on eating it doggedly. That 
is too often our attitude toward vege- 
tables—*Put ’em down, they are good 


for you.” Vegetable cook books and 
vegetarian eating places mostly are for 
those ascetics who are pursuing health 
grimly, perhaps because they have lost 
appetite and health together. It need 
not be. And the real cook is not happy 
unless she has made of table virtue a 
pleasure, knowing that is the best way 
to make a virtue stick! 

All this is to say that “The Book of 
Green Vegetables,” by Mollie Gold and 
Eleanor Gilbert, is the first book on 
vegetable cookery we have ever read 
that made the mouth water and filled us 
with the urge to dash into the kitchen 
and try the recipes. The 
floury sauces is a big help toward edi- 
bility and the warning against over- 
cooking vegetables, with an excellent 
time-table, is much needed in American 
kitchens. The most careful details are 
given for preparing, cooking and sea 
soning: new vegetables are introduced 
most appetizingly, and old vegetables are 
given a new charm. 

Put this book under your arm and 
“sell” your family on vegetables as a 
table luxury, the epicure’s delight, and 
stop administering them as 
medicine !—Reviewed by Anne Pierc 


absence of 


doses of 












© Bounce on Air/ 







Thor sot n hers ippreciate the fact 1 
Kangru-Springshus enable even the tiny tot 
of entertain himself with perfect safet 
Indoors—in the yard, or on the walk childre 
re of playing Kangru-Springshus 


KANGRU-SPRINGSHU 


BETTER THAN JUMPING ON THE BED 


koctors buy them for their children becat 


lize that stomac nd leg muscles 


Add 50c. West of 
Rockies 





GO TO YOUR DEALER 
If he can’t supply you—-SEND COUPON 


LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO, 


701 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Enclosed is peyyress M 





— 

















Airplane Swing | 
Kiddies Go Wild Over Flying Fun 


Here’s a plane they can really ride- -no make- 
believe—and it rides like a real plane. Three 
places to sit or stand— plenty of places to hold on. 
Four Point Saspension — Can't Tip 
Safe and sturdy. Brilliant red body 4 feet long. 
Natural wood wings, pilot seat and handle. 
Packed Flat. Set Up in Ten Minates 
Hagg it on the porch, in the attic, basement, 
under a tree, of wherever children play. 
Keep Youngsters Home—Off the Street 
You'll know where they are when they have 
an Airplane Swing. < 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 


"ll d .) 
encen sessign of $3.75 
Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 
990 W.-Front St., HARVARD, ILLINO!S 
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A New Kind of Baby Record 


(Continued from page 12) 


] 


legs. Under mental developments, 
ich are at first inseparably connected 
physical developments, record the 
elopment of the senses of sight, hear- 

and touch. Later physical record- 

deal with sitting, creeping, and 
nding, and use of the hands. Later 


ental recordings deal with early asso 


nguage. 


ions, initiative actions, evidence ot 
ory, and, later still, the first use of 
Under the grouping of emo 
nal development note early manites- 


tions of anger, fear, pleasure, surprise, 


tfection, and so on. 


Under the head 
note the 
by’s reaction to strangers, his prefer- 


of social dev elopment, 


neces and antipathies toward people, his 


iction to children. It is most inter- 
ting to record too his early activities 
use Of tovs, blocks, pencils. It is 


nesses, 


eeks or months, 


* sex, or religion. 
rd, also, is one of a child’s vocabulary ; 
r one of his play interests and imagin- 
ngs. It might be most valuable in some 


ear. State 


luable to keep notes of general habits 
eating and sleeping, as well as dates 
vaccinations and inoculations and of 
and their effects. Such data 
tten down in a convenient form is of 
ry practical value. Perhaps such a 
iled account is more than you care 
attempt. Or perhaps your child is 
» old to be thus recorded. In the case 
the older child you will find it fasci- 
ing and worth while to keep a list of 
questions over a period of a few 
or perhaps a list of 
questions on certain subjects only, 
*h as on birth and death, for example, 
An interesting rec- 


ses to keep notes on various behavior 
oblems, such as selfishness, shyness or 
the problem, tell what 
thods you tried and with what success. 


|S pet ape starting your baby’s rec- 
ords, read up on the subject. You 


t 


vil 


get a picture of the gradual develop- 


ent of a baby and will be shown what 


expect at certain stages of his growth. 
(he value of records to yourself or 
inyone else depends on how they are 
de. Observations are useless unless 
whole situation is in some way de- 
ibed or indicated. For example, if 
read: “Today, Mary, fifteen days 
l, noticed the lighted lamp,” we are in 
ubt as to whether she noticed the 
p as it was lit, or happened to turn 
ird it, or just what is meant by “no- 
* Compare this with Rasmussen's 
ervation, “Susan, brought home at 
age of fifteen days, immediately 
wed herself very sensitive to the 
ng light from the bulb, so that a re- 
tion was necessary. But as soon as 
was effected she looked with inter- 
it the lamp when turned on.” You 
ist include in each the 
-situation and as complete a picture 
t as you can make. 


observation 


Reading over your records you will 
| them, if honestly and intelligently 
t. of real value, a private bit of re- 
rch that has helped to make caring 

vour baby or training your older 
ildren a fascinating study in the de- 
pment of a human being. 





is 


1S ho urs 


the 


ool days shostes 


outdoors 


— yet Vita Glass will bring him 


unskimmed sunlight that he needs 




















COMPARED with vacation days, 
school days are dark days. Your 
child will be penned up in classrooms 
for hours at a time. Yet if he is to 
retain his health and vitality this 
winter he must receive his share of 
the sun’s life-giving rays. 

Child specialists agree that these 
invaluable ultra-violet rays are ab- 


solutely for a normal 
healthy childhood. They build sound 
teeth and study bones in growing 
bodies. They stimulate little appe- 
tites, aid nutrition, and enrich the 
blood. They strengthen resistance 
to disease. 

But ordinary window glass shuts 


necessary 


out the vital ultra-violet rays com- 
pletely. Your child is robbed of 


enables you to give him his share 
bitter 
weather keeps him indoors. You can 
fit up his room with Vita Glass— 


of sunshine—even when 


the wonderful new window glass that 
transmits the precious ultra-violet 
light. Rigid tests, conducted over a 
period of four years, have proved 
that Vita Glass brings indoors a 
sufficient volume of ultra-violet rays 
for all health Medical 
authorities recommend its use. 


purpt Ses. 


Have us send you the complete 
story of Vita Glass, describing the 
that back 


reasonable cost, etc. Give your child 


tests every claim, its 
the benefit of installation this coming 
winter. Write for information now. 





| his rightful sunshine. 
| A remarkable discovery now 


VITA 


© 1928 





GLass 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Vitactass CorPoraTiON C-9 
50 E. 42nd St., New York 

Please send me the facts about Vita Glass and 
its use in the care of children. 


Name 
Address 


City State - 
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Baby is safer 
and more 
comfortable 
this way! 





The Gordon Bas- 
sinet photographed 


a coach, t at 














Doctors and nurses endorse the Gordon 
Bassinet, and so do thousands of delighted | 


mothers. 
comfortable way to carry baby in a motor 
car. Occupies only 14 inches of seat width. 
Strongly made metal frame, covered with 
fine quality leatherette. Finely tempered 
springs prevent bouncing and jolting. Can- 
not upset. 

May be instantly lifted from car and 
used in hotel, camp, home, on beach or 
porch. Plenty of room for the average 
child until it is 18 months old. 


Separate Chassis Converts 
Bassinet Into 
All-Purpose Carriage 


When used in car the Bassinet has 
legs at each end. To convert into carriage 
when used outside of the car the legs can 
quickly removed by releasing thumb 
and Bassinet placed on carriage 
chassis where it automatically is clamped 
securely into place. This makes a strong, 
riding carriage, with all the spring 
action of the Bassinet. Rubber tired wheels 
insure quiet and easy movement. Chassis 
folds compactly and may be put on floor of 
car. The Gordon Bassinet is a_ perfect 
baby carrier for the car, a light, strong 
baby carriage or a splendid Bassinet for 
use outside of the car. 


be 


screws 


easy 


Sent on Approval 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Send for fully illustrated and 
descriptive booklet. We will tell 


you of a dealer nearby or you 
may order direct from us. We 
guarantee satisfaction or full re- 
fund. 
Cs Cri ( 
le ) 
] “. New York 
Without « please se booklet of Ge 
ao. i it ne of nearest deale 
Name 
Addre 
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It is the safest way and the most | 


The Shy Child Becomes a 
Good Mixer 


(Continued from page 20) 


lie in game-playing, but in quiet and 
solitary amusement. Yet it is most 1m- 
portant for the shy child to learn to 
mingle with other children. Needless 
to say, all the group activity into which 
he can be easily and unconsciously 
drawn is splendid for developing this 
ability to play with others and overcom- 
ing the tendency for withdrawing with- 
in himself. But such mingling must be 
—like much-advertised dentistry—pain- 
The child’s own volition must be 
He must be content to do the 
mingling. Drawn in against his will, 
his aversion to comradeship is only 
deepened, and the barrier of shyness 
strengthened and more difficult 
for him to lower or others to surmount. 


less. 
roused. 


made 


A shy little boy, for whom his mother 
gave a party, rallied bravely and tried 
to do as she instructed him, joining in 
the games she had selected. Every now 
and then she strove to encourage him. 


“Aren't we having a good time?” “Isn't 
this the greatest fun?” she would ask 
with enthusiasm. Finally he drew her 
to a quiet corner. “Please, Mother, 
when will the fun be over?” he asked 
wistfully. Thereafter the very word 


“party” suggested to him anything but 
what well-meaning adults thought it 
should convey. 


ET the shy child develop his indi- 

_y Viduality by the games and interests 
to which he naturally turns. His profi- 
ciency in them will develop his self- 
reliance, and, when thrown with others, 
the consciousness of any special skill 
becomes a valuable asset in overcoming 
timidity. A boy slightly older than the 
one to whom the word “fun” had such 
gloomy connotations, gave proof of this 
at a recent gathering of young people. 
A youngster of the boastful, “I’ll-show- 
you” type had held the stage for some 
time, while the whole group of boys and 
girls became more and more weary of 
his antics. Finally the shy boy spoke 


or 
s« 


“Can you stand on your head?” he 
asked. 

The other was taken aback. 

“T guess so,” he answered with brav- 
ado. When he tried, he fell over ig 
nominously. “But I can if I prop my- 
self against the wall,” he explained to 
gloss over his failure. 

“T meant in the middle of the floor,” 
said the other mildly. 

“No—and neither can you.” 
show-off was getting ugly. 


The 


In answer the quiet boy removed ev- 
erything from his pockets, stepped for- 
ward entirely without self-consciousness 
—and neatly and perfectly stood on his 
head in the center of the floor. Having 


done so, he got up, collected his small 


treasures, smoothed back his hair and 
resumed his inconspicuous corner 
Everyone breathed more freely and 


from then on the boaster was not heard 
again. The shy boy had become one of 
the crowd—which, after all, is the best 
thing for any boy or girl to be. 

In other words, what we can do, and 





All advertisements conform to staxdards on page 63. 











Nature gave baby a breast 
Hygeia does likewise; 


hence, weaning is easy 
No funnel, no brush re- 
quired. Look for one ring on 
the breast; and two rings on 


the food-cell. Avoid misfits. 


BREAST 
oe” _NIPPLI 
ONE RING ——> 
COVER 
4 


1WO RINGS ——> fe 





FOOD 
-+CELl 


Sales 


Beime 


te pre atives, Harold F. } 10-5 ; 
nt Bidg., Madison Ave 34th St., N. } 


We will send you baby booklet or food- 
cover. Mark the one you want and mail to 
Booklet Coyer. Hvygeia Nursing Bott! 


Co., 1212 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 








Recommended 
PATTERNS 


cCALL printed patterns may 
be bought at leading stores 
throughout the country and trot 


CuiItprREN, The Magazine for Pa 





ents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

No. Price No. Pri c 

5384—30 cents 5260—35 cent 
5389—30 cents 5404—25 cent 

5386—35 cents 5385—30 cent 

5390—30 cents 5392—25 cent 

5400—30 cents 5401—35 cents 
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< we can do, gives us all a confi- 
ence that supplies a sure support in 
me of need. It took the emergency 
arouse the desire in this boy to dem- 
nstrate his ability, but once aroused, 
shyness did not in the least deter 
im trom challenging the over-boastful 


\ shy child while playing alone often 

irks out original ideas tor games and 
tunts which would help to entertain the 

ole group if he could be persuaded to 
resent them. 


| 


It is not necessary to cloister the shy 
ild or deprive him of normal contacts. 
1o-loving shelter from the world will 
» him more harm than good. Helping 
mn, however, to strengthen and be sure 
qualities that are already his assets 
in the long run make it easier for 
to learn the more difficult game of 
ing with a worldful of assorted and 
ften uncongenial neighbors 
When the solitary child is thrown 
th others, as at a party, it is well to 
eak the ice by some game which is 
t played in a group, but by all the 
hildren as_ individuals. Treasure 
unt,” in which a quantity of marbles, 
rns or other small objects are hidden 
| over the house or about a large room, 
i good one of this sort. The shy 
hild sets off to hunt the hidden objects 
thout reference to the others—and 
on forgets that there is any reason tor 
ling uncomfortable in their presence 
he Maze,” in which a small present 
each guest is hidden somewhere 
ut the house, with a colored string 
ling all over that room and other 
by rooms, is another good game. 
So excited does every child become, fol- 
ing the red or green or yellow 
ng, crossing trails with others from 
‘to time, and gradually winding up 
1 big ball that the present comes 
rer and nearer, that shyness is soon 
t, and unless some tactless grown-up 
nds the victim that there is any 
m for it, “a good time will be had 


7°99 


J)JARTY games which do not please 
| the shy child—certainly not at the 
rt of the playing—are the sort in 
h he or she mav at some time or 
be the central figure. “Little Sally 
ters,” “Pussy Wants a Corner,” and 
nd Man’s Buff” are among these 
floor, with laughing, teasing, dan- 
hgures all around and no way to 
pe the limelight, makes these games 
thing but fun for the child who 

ls being singled out for notice. 





per and pencil games—making 
pasting up puzzles, drawing curi- 
pictures, writing on folded-over 
es of paper and passing them along. 
excellent for older children suffer 
from shyness. No one is “It.” 
rvone knows that the results will be 
ulous, and when the lists or “con 
ences” are read aloud, the identity 
the writer is usually lost in the gen- 

unusement. And since the shy 

is one who often reads a great 

and writes easily, the result may 
ome slight prominence because of 
unusually good list. Even the shy 
ld likes that ! ; 


Picture Your Child 
with his “very own” 
Chautauqua Desk 


Whether as a “Home Kindergarten” for the two to five-year-old, or as an aid 

and encouragement in school work for the older child, the New ( hautauqua 

Desk is a boon to the busy mother and a blessing to the eager and active child 
is truly “the end of the quest for the best in a desk”’ for children. 











Used indoors or out, the Chautauqua Desk “helps the scribbling child to direct 
his instinct toward fine ends,”’ says Angelo Patri, noted educator The two-year- 
old is not too young to enjoy its use. 








As useful for ten-year-old sister as it is interesting to three-year-old brother, and 
usable with equal ease and comfort by either, because both Vesk and Seat are 














Children should have their “‘work’’ to do while mother has hers. The upper part 


f the Equipment, which contains the Scrolls and Drawing lk ike 
ind used separately y one child while another uses the Table and Seat 
| What father wouldn't be proud to have provided these helps for mother and 
hil > 
childre 


In Thousands of Homes 
THE NEW CHAUTAUQUA DESK 
is providing the answer to the question, “Mother, what can I do next?” Its 
Interchangeable Scrolls and “Do Books” contain hundreds of suggestions for 
busv-work and constructive play. Worth more than its cost on rainy days 
alone. Write for information. Mail the coupon NOW. 


Lewis E. Myers and Company 
Valparaiso, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Lewis E. Mvers and Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Please send free literature about the new Chautauqua Desk. 
Nemo ; aa eke siicscipaidl etek uodignvidigdib ln ied a 
Street ard Number 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 63. 


Health Guarded 
Outdoors—Comfort 
Assured Indoors 


Insure your baby’s health against 
the possibility of colds by dressing 
him in Duofold Health Underwear. 


Duofold material is made of two 
thin, separate layers. The outer 
layer contains wool—for warmth 
and protection. The inner layer is 
made entirely of soft cotton—no 
wool can touch or irritate the 
tender skin. 


No other underwear provides, 
in comparable manner, this ideal 
combination of Comfort and Pro- 
tection. Duofold is attractive; it 
wears well, washes well and keeps 
its shape—is available in mixtures 
of wool, silk, rayon, cotton, etc. 
at your dealers’. Insist on getting 
Duofold. Duofold Health Under- 
wear Company, Mohawk, N. Y. 





Duofolo 


Health Underwear 
Aor babies and Children. 


ee — + -- - -  e 
Dvorotp Heattu UnpeRWEAR ComMPANY, | 
Mohawk, N ' 
Please send me The Story of Duofold, and a sample 
Duofold material—both free. I 

i 

Nam I 
i 

4 SS. ce eeeeeresesesees City. . State ; 
. I 
Is t I 





Her Son 
(Continued from page 19) 


Alfred must not do that tonight! 

Then voices sounded from the direc- 
tion of the path. The boys were sate 
Alfred was talking to them. How 
quickly he had found them! Alired 
emerged into the illumined zone. Don- 
ald stumbled along with him, fright in 


his wide eyes. She ran to him and 
would have taken him in her arms. Al 
fred held her away “Tl want to talk 
with him,” he said. “He has done 


a dreadful thing. He has deserted his 
brother in the dark.” 

She had not thought of Tommy. But 
then, she had known that Tommy would 
not get frightened 

“T found him just outside the lantern 
light,” Alfred went on soberly. “He's 
heen there some minutes, not daring to 
report without his brother.” 

Alfred put his hand under Donald's 
chin and raised his face to compel him 
to look into his father’s eyes. ‘Donald, 
didn’t I warn you to keep hold of 
lommy’s hand, all the way, and to get 
back before dark?” 

The boy’s face was like the tent. She 
saw him try to turn to her. “It hit me, 
Father. It knocked me down. I heard 
his feet rumble when he ran after me 
like thunder rumble. I couldn't find 
Brother then, so I followed the lantern 
light.” 

“Why didn’t you go back to search 
for Tommy when you saw he had not 
niade camp?” Alfred queried severely 

“[ told you—I did go back to the 
bars. Then I just couldn’t crawl 
through. I could hear the rumble on 
the other side. It was waiting for me.” 

“Donald,” Alfred said sternly, “‘our 
ancestors were brave men. Think of the 
stories of their heroism which I’ve told 
you! Think of how you have always 
wanted to be like them! And now you've 
deserted vour little brother in the dark, 
after promising to guard him. You're 
a coward, running away from sheep! 
You're a disgrace to the family!” 

“Father, I’m not a coward!” ‘The 
words came in scarcely more than a 
whisper. “I’m not a coward—lI’m not 
a coward,” the boy kept repeating his 
assertion. Each time his voice grew 
louder, shriller; it became a scream. He 
whirled away from his father and ran 
to his mother, still screaming. Esther 
sat down and drew his face to her. He 
bent back his head, and looking straight 
into her eyes said harshly, “Mother, I’m 
not a coward, am | ?” 


ER throat was too choked to an- 

swer. The boy looked up in con- 
sternation. She saw that he was shocked, 
believing that she, too, thought him a 
coward. “No, no,” she whispered pas- 
sionately. “You see, Donald,” she said, 
vearning to make things right between 
boy and father, “Daddy thinks that you 
were afraid of sheep.” 

‘But I didn’t know it was sheep,” he 
protested, straightening up, and color 
flowing back into his face, “I never 
thought of sheep; I thought—” 

“Of course,” she agreed. “I know 
just what you thought. It happened to 








Safe-Play 


Swing for Children 














Made of strong sturdy steel, this port- 
able swing is far superior to those 
made of wood. It is equipped with two 
swings, rings and trapeze which ar 
easily interchanged. ‘Two children kept 
amused at same time. Ideal for the 
yard. 


Also used indoors 


It is not necessary to deprive the child- 
ren of this healthy enjoyment during 
cold weather. Safe-Play is just the 
right size for playroom or attic. 


Price sig:=° Complete 


Your money refunded if you are not 
pleased. Write for booklet C-3 with 
photos. 


Newark Steel Post Co. 
West Orange, N. J. 











They'll 
take this 
happiness’ | 

wih 















the oppoertur 
will thrill w 
learn to pl 
orchestra instrument. To 
row it may be too late. Now 
they learn easily, quict 
often revealing hide 

ents little suspected. E 

a slight musical incl 
tion, if cultivated r 
will give them a degr 
cf sure happiness | 
will take with tl 
through life A 
them today 
their choice of i 





some band 


Give them @ 
Pan - American 
band instrument 
at the opening of 
this school year—a 
clarinet, flute, trum- 
pet, trombone, or any 
instrument of their 
choice. In a few weeks 
they will have joined the 
school orchestra, as Pan- 
American’s are so easy to 
play. Now is the time to 
examine with them our new, 
beautifully illustrated catalog. 
The low prices, the excellent 
workmanship, our factory guar- 
antee, will explain why Pan- 
American's are accepted as stand- 
ard by schools and colleges. Send 
upon today. No obligation 


SEND NO MONEY 


——_oaxeaes=© \{AIL THIS COUPON OO 


The Pan-American Band Instrument & Case Co. 
Dept. J-1, Elkhart, Indiana. 

Please send your new illustrated catalog of Pa 
American Land and Orchestra instruments 


Name... 
SO Eee eer See ee ee Pe 
City... . . State 
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e when | was little. And now that you 


ow it was sheep you aren't afraid any 

ore, are you? Secause you have 

laved with sheep and let the little ones 

bble your fingers.” She tried to 

ugh playfully. “Remember how they'd 

n before they knew you? That’s what 

ev did tonight. You got near one, 

e sheep thought you were a dog and MODERN 
in tor his life. Then you ran—and 

ecause you ran you were scared. Of 

em pe ie Pe WALLCOVERING 


that matter, now that you've had 
ie to realize that there’s nothing up in 
e pasture but the old sheep, I know it 
culdn’t bother you a mite to march 
eht back there and find Tommy.” 
ther laughed again, as naturally as 
e could. Then she added, “Wouldn't 
daddy be amazed if you ran up there 
ead of him to get Tommy !” 
Donald looked uncertainly from 
ther to father. Alfred was hunched 
er the fire, his face down almost be- 
een his knees. Almost a smile ap- 
ared about the corners of Donald's 
outh. He gripped his mother’s arm 
ith both hands as he rose with a ner- 
usness that suggested determination 
ore than fear. Boldly he walked across 
e illumined zone toward the entrance 
the path. Esther ran after him, pick- 
up the flash light as she passed the 
eated form of her husband, and placed 
e light in Donald’s hand. She looked 
wn at the boy anxiously. He seemed 
read her thoughts. “I’m glad you 
new I wasn’t really afraid, Mother.” 
She returned to Alfred, and seating 
- erself by him, groped for his hand. He 
turned the pressure of her fingers. 
lle turned slowly to look into her eyes. 
sther,” he said, falteringly, “I’ve 
indered—somehow.” 


‘We all do-somehow.” she replied Even imprints of jam 


{ I’m oing to tell the boy that I made 


lg eg Papen - 
ti ig . amen. He Paw Can be wiped oft 


htened on his. 



































i He'll understand you better and love Let tl Should tl 4 1] 
” : rr=e ee > ) 4 mos Ty" 1 . , ce > 40cC > ¢ y 

more.” she replied. Then faintly, a the youngsters play 1OUs¢ Should they, accidentally 
dlv she added. “And so will I.” of course, get some of the jam on the Sanitas covered walls, 


Listen!” Alfred exclaimed. A boy’s 


simply wipe it off with a damp cloth. No scolding—no 
istle rose on the night air, a quaver- 


whistle, fumbling its tune. But it worrying—no redecorating to do. 
ew stronger as it continued and the 
- lavering was lost in sure, clear notes. Sanitas is a cloth wall covering, available in beautiful styles 
e two brothers stepped int > circle : . “ —— 
“vy TO tepped into the circle for every room in the house; dull finished plain tints, hand- 
( ight. » 
some decorative effects, and rich lustrous brocades. 
“oe 





Coming! You will never know how attractive Sanitas really is until 
! ’ 
you see the complete line of styles shown in the Sanitas 
NlopeERN Youtu Neeps Mopern Parents 
low modern are you? Read this article by 
of. Ernest R. Groves before answering 
llow to Aporpr a CHyitp 
\ the questions you would like to ask on 


is important subject are answered in this and explain to you how Sanitas does not crack, peel or fade. 


cle 


Sample Book. 


Your decorator will, without obligation, show you this book 


YounG MotHuer Conswers Rewicion 
\ simple and yet profound article on the 


ritual training of children Write us for Samples and Booklet 


—_ K'DS AND THE Comics 
ise for and against the “funnies” is 
strikingly presented 


De rcrmecer Sis Maton THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRopwuctTs Co. 
tch your patients young and dismiss them 
ly is the motto of a new kind of dentist 

escribed here 

REE Meats a Day 

et our pages of recipes and menus help 
1 with this daily problem | 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


Dept. 33 




















All advertisements conform to standards on page 63. 


Health the Year Round 
(Continued from page 21) 
too, that windows are intended for ven- 


tilation as well as light. ‘Night air” in 
generous measure should be invited by 






All. @hildren 


i open windows; and a sleeping porch is 
. | an asset even on cold nights. 
te . OVe ¥( US1C ~¢ ah Water has an important part to play 
| ay | | in any health program. On coming back 
| . from vacation we may have left the At 
| Here is the first Beginner's Book for children | }| | lantic or Pacific Oceans behind, but the 
| that completely capitalizes this great principle | humble bathtub, the shower and the 


swimming pool remain. A school child’s 
aversion to a nightly warm bath for 
cleanliness and a cool shower in the 
morning for stimulation can be over 


| “MUSIC PLAY 

° come if a parent stands his ground and 
| se insists that this healthful daily custom 
|| ER } D, \ } | shall be observed without exception. 


4 Water should be regarded from two 
THE GATEWAY TO PIANO PLAYING 14 angles—external use and internal use 


\ physician of prominence once ob- 


served that all the people he knew who 


| 

: | 
| Every Lesson a Joy to Pupil and Teacher | went to expensive “springs” and water- 
| | 














IS “K is | ing resorts to drink magic liquid for the 
HIS i . —_ ry 4 for Every Day, BF goon new— 4 sake of their health could derive quite as 
written by a staff of famous experts : sic train- be sas or 
: wr ay . mous experts in child music train much benefit from sitting on their own 
ing. and is published by the world’s largest music publishers back steps in the sun or strolling about 
| . < steps > s S - 4 
and dealers,—the Theodore Presser Co. “sage . rin as ngs Me 
| . ae the vard drinking the same amount ot 
During 45 years of marked success in specializing in educa- i a ee the kitchen faucet. H ] 
tional music publications, we have never issued a work which peoacneed chaque Tasgeeicnape dr seca gay 
; aac a - servation applies to children as well as 
has had such an instantaneous and emphatic triumph with 1| a oe ; ae : 
| pupils, parents and teachers. adults. See that your children form th 
: | xcellent h: -inkine a glass of 
If you are about to launch one of your dear . cellent habit o! drinking * glass of 
little ones upon a musical career, we want you water immediately on rising every 
| to have a chance to see this wonderful new morning. 
book, 112 pages with over 100 inspiring illus 
trations, games, cut-out pictures, etc., which HILDREN, even though they live 
will —_ every minute of first music study in a city, do not have nearly as 
a delight. Children in the ages from five to much difficulty in including exercise in 
nine or ten will find this an irresistible first “ Bt ES , 7 
Sostiiailine 1 a the daily health program as do the 
S Cc . ‘. : 
iii . parents It takes woods, mountain 
5; 
1.25 today and we will | { shores and meadows to rouse us stiff 
c oe ‘ 7 very fs » 
: Ln Boy at cog phe » a MB stodgy adults to make correct use ot! 
| : : y " f you | interesting ¢x- ‘legs! B < air {| roller skates 
| t lelig way || perience in Cur legs. sut a pair Of roller skate 
hild 7 turn the work and we will re- | By J opens and a sidewalk are enough incentive tot 
in opportunity urn your remittance immediately an e Pian j . . ? 
i ie o> ena daa eine deenas This offer ex- || _-& booklet sent § any right-minded youngster. Bathed by 
pives September 31. 1924 ree on reques - ck - or 
pires September 31, 1928. sun and air the roller skater probab 


has as healthful a time as he would o1 
. Ds a us | a hike through the woods. But hike 


1 
} 


should be provided for him too. A scout 


| troop membership assures them to bot! 
| THEODORE PRESSER CO. girls and boys, but they should not take 






































Mest ree Fo ) Dearen : Tue Erupe Music Macazine”™ the place of family excursions throug! 

REC . Marit Service on Everytninc rw Music Pustications J | woods, along country roads or to the tot 

1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PENNA } of hills or mountains. Even the chil 

who is a city dweller can enjoy plent 

— . > of outdoor exercise and athletics these 
~~ = = —— = 2 : : , = 53 \s days. School, scout troop, Y.M.C.A 
E— —_—_— : —— ow . < country club, community playgroun 











SURPRISE PACKAGES FOR — ee ee ee 
rr >Y > Lg ¥ S NIN = i ( ss and tennis co Ss all stan al 
We soctialins THE KIDDIES S0c, 75¢ and | iS Uy NI j i p BR to show the city child how to be healt! 


$1.00. Drawing boo ks, erayons ~ though civilized. These are fundament 


ee a PS ee eee ee oe i ave! health requirements which, supplement 
hand-crocheted dressed dolls, 25 to 35. Dolls for orna ‘ SMELLING 





by periodic physical examination, regu 


5 } lore “"7Tre 7 e > , , 2e a1 
Alp Ba ib pe Bh. S SAN urs al care ol teeth, plenty ot sleep al 
KINDERM4RT IMPORTING COMPANY ‘ sensible diet, are the best insuranc: 
i411 W. 36th St.. Baltimore, Md 











At homre, at the theatre, while against illness. 
shopping or traveling, or if you . : . 
a ore Ree in prow F BF geo. But health, after all, is not achiev 
PI IDDLE DI ICK crowded places, the pungent fra by merely observing rules, important a 
grance of Crown Lavender eT, Vith :  chaervetl 
Smelling Salts clears the brain, these are. With such observation mu 
POOL steadies = a vo an attitude ot mind that values go 
“The Childrens Bathing Beach on Your Lawn” on mn Ae aaet ont coms: he alth asa source of general w ell-being 
fort. Sold everywhere. Schieffelin Now that this year’s vacation mont! 


The American Wading Pool Co. 
605 Wabesh Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








& Co., 170 William St., New York 


are over, resolve that your children sha! 
be true to the laws of health that th 
have observed during those months. S« 
that sunshine, fresh air, plenty of wat 


For Magazine Bargains, See Inside Back Cover |} and outdoor exercise give them healt! 


; 
more abundant the whole year throug! 



































50 All advertisements conform to standards on page 63. 








Books for 





SHI best book tor 
children — published 
this year, according 
committee of librar- 


ns, and awarded the 
-ewbery medal is “Gay 
veck”’ the biography ota 
geon. Here is no ordi- 


pigeon. He is an 


ian carrier, and the 
rv of his lite is told 
inst a colorful back- 


und of city and jungle, 
an interlude = in 
nce, where the pigeon 
kes part in the Great 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji, who wrote 
e story, is an Indian author who has 
ritten several successful about 
imals. He is also the author of “A 
son of Mother India Answers,” a reply 
\lother India,” the attack on condi- 
in India which created such a sen- 
tion last winter. “Gay Neck” is full 
the spirit and atmosphere of India, 
the striking black-and-white decora- 
by Boris A rtzybasheff help to 
ke it an attractive gift book for older 
dren or adults 
Visits to several of the publishers to 
the fall books in the making have 
ured us that this year’s crop is even 
re attractive than last year’s, and in 
next three months we shall be able 
present many very beautiful and 
rth-while books. This month we are 
iewing some of the most interesting 
ks published in the late spring. 


be ks 


Informational Books 


p ANIMAL Pets. William Lovell 
Finley, Irene Finley. Scribner. $3.00. 
\ fine book of interesting stories and 
formation about the author’s pets, 

ch varied from a bear to a quail. 
cellent photographs of animals. (Age 

ind over. ) 


LEAGUE oF Nations. Hebe Spaull. 
facmillan (Agents). $1.00. 
new theme for a book for 
ing people. The book begins with a 
sketch of those who have dreamed 
orld brotherhood, from Christ down 
ugh the centuries. There is an ac- 
t of the League and its work, with 
es of the countries pro- 
(Age 10-12.) 


Nancy Mc- 


his is a 


some of 
ted by the League. 


Younc Decorators. 
Clelland. Harper. $2.50. 
his is an interesting book for a 

that is planning to build a new 

or redecorate an old one. It is 
tory of how four children decorated 
own rooms under the supervision 
aunt who knew all about interior 
oration. We doubt whether children 
iid do the elaborate painting de- 
ibed, but this does not lessen the in- 
est of the story. The children learned 
ny of the simple principles of in- 









Children 


By ALICE DALGLIESH 


Author of “A Happy School Year” and “West Indian Play Days” 





The John Newbery Medal awarded this year to “Gay 
Neck,” adjudged the best book of the year for children 


terior decoration—how to select wall- 
paper, furniture and carpets; why ceil 
ings are light in color while, floors are 
dark, and so forth. (Age 9-12.) 


KNIGHTS OF THE Winc. A. M. 


Century. $2.00. 


Jace bs. 


“Stepping Out in Mid Air” is the 
first chapter in this book. It describes 
the development of the parachute, and 
is followed by the story of Dummy Joe, 
the figure used to test different types of 
parachutes and parachute jumps. “Will 
It Fly or Fail?” tells how a new plane 
is tested. No book on aviation would 
be complete without an account of the 
flights of Lindbergh, Byrd and Cham- 
berlin, so the last chapter describes 
these. (Age 10 and over.) 


Tue Younc Forks Book or THE SEA. 
T. C. Bridges. Little, Brown. $2.00. 
A well illustrated and complete book 

about ships for boys who are interested 

in the sea and sea-faring. (Age 7-10.) 


Tue Story or Licut. Jeanette Eaton. 
Harper. $1.25. 

Tue Story or Textires. Elizabeth 

Watson. Harper. $1.25. 

THE STORY OF Books. Marjorie Max- 
well. Harper. $1.25. 

Tue Story oF THE Harpor. Ernestine 
Evans. Harper. $1.25. 
Four interesting little books in the 


City and Country Series. “The Story 
of the Harbor” tells of the development 


of the harbor of New York. (Age 7 
10.) 

Things to Do 
Tue PLayrook oF Co_tumrus. Susan 


Meriwether. Harper. $2.00. 

The story of Columbus, with cut-outs 
and a colorful stage setting made by 
the book itself. Children will enjoy cut- 
ting out the pictures 
the This is 
play books, those previously published 
being “The Plavbook of Troy” and 
“The Playbook ot Robin Hood.” 
7-10.) 


and dramatizing 


story one of a series of 


Tuntor Scenarios For Home Movies. 
Eastman Kodak Company. $1.50. 
(Turn to next page) 





(Age 


Turn the Shampoo 
into a Lark 


Shampoo 
Shield 





Made of heavy, transparent material, 
hound at the top and sides with ren 
forced rubber sponge, the Shield is 
water-tight when position Will 
grown-ups as well as children, 

Cuitp Wetrare Guicp, In Dept. C-9 
Drawer U, Yale Station, New Haven, ¢ 

Centiomen Please send me one Shampo 
Shield Enclosed is $1.80, whicl includes 
postage to my door If for any reason I 
not satished, I will retur it within weck 
nd receive the refund of my payment 


Name 


\ddress 








Bambi 


by FELIX SALTEN 


“An animal story that is literature 
of the highest order.” —WN. Y. 
Times. Illus. $2.50. 


ag Pes Vr” ag 


by DELIA J. AKELEY 


Biography of an African monkey. 
Delia Akeley and J. T., Jr., a lov- 
able and amusing monkey, have 
spent exploring African 
jungles. Illus. $2.25 


years 


A new edition of DuCHatILiu’s 
five volumes is now available, with 
vivid and colorful illustrations by 
Erick Berry. $2.00 each. 


HARPER’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP 
460 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, POSTCARDS 

COLOR PRINTS 

booklets fur 
Address 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York 


Descriptive ished on request 






















































Solve the Problem 



















THE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL FOR YOUR BOY OR GIRL IS SO 
IMPORTANT A QUESTION, AND YOUR DECISION WILL HAVE 
SO VITAL AN EFFECT ON THE LIVES OF YOUR CHILDREN, 
THAT YOU SHOULD HAVE AT YOUR DISPOSAL EVERY POSSIBLE 
ASSISTANCE. 

















WHAT POINTS SHOULD YOU CONSIDER? DO YOU KNOW, FOR 
INSTANCE, WHAT ADAPTATIONS THE SCHOOL OFFERS FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD, AND WHETHER THERE !S_ SELF- 
GOVERNMENT OR FACULTY GOVERNMENT ? 













THESE AND MANY OTHER QUESTIONS THAT YOU SHOULD 
ASK YOURSELF AND ASK THE SCHOOL BEFORE YOU ENROLL 
YOUR CHILD ARE OUTLINED IN THE BOOKLET. ‘‘CHOOSING 
THE SCHOOL.” IT CONTAINS, TOO, AN INTERESTING DISCUS- 
SION OF THE VARIOUS TYPES OF EDUCATION AS ADAPTED 
TO THE INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN. “CHOOSING THE 
SCHOOL"’ IS A MOST PRACTICAL GUIDE IN SOLVING YOUR 
OWN SPECIAL PROBLEM. 










We shall be pleased to send you ‘‘Choosing the School’ 
without charge, if you will just fill in the coupon and 
then mail promptly to address given belou 














SCHOOL AND CAMP DEPARTMENT 








CHILDREN, THE MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS 
353 FOURTH AVENUE - - - - - NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 







Send me a copy of ‘‘Choosing the School.’’ 
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Age of Child 4a. Sex 
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Books for Children 


(Continued from page 51 
pas ) 





So many families own a moving pic- 
ture machine that now we have a bool 
giving practical suggestions for the 
home-made “movie.” (All ages.) 





My Book oF PartTIEs. Madeline 
Snyder Doubleday. $2.00. 
A useful book which gives sugges 
tions for parties and games for children 
of all ages. 


Tre YounGc Coiitecror. Wheeler Mc 
Millen. Appleton. $1.75. 
Another unusual topic for a book 
Suggestions are given for collecting 
coins, shells, insects, etc. (Age 10-12 


Boys ANb Grtrts Book oF InNpboor 
Games. A. Frederick Collins. App 
ton. $2.00. 

A good collection of games for all 


eceasions. (All ages. ) 


HovusEHOLD PLAys For YouNG Peopt.1 
Virginia Olcott. Dodd, Mead. $2.00 
These short plays are built aroun 

home industries and would be suitable 

for girl scouts and camp-fire gir! 

Some of the industries represented are 

dyeing, weaving, baking, and there ar 

plays about the house itself. (Age 10 

and Over. ) 


Fiction 

Jupie Fottows His Tare. Neely Me 

Coy. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Jupie was a big black cat, and Jean 
was a little girl. rhey lived together 
a red brick house which belonged 
Jupie, and Jean did the housekeeping 
Children who enjoyed the first Jupie 
book will welcome this one. (Age 5-7 


East 0’ THE SUN AND WEsT 0’ TH 
Moon. Illus., Hedvig Collin. Ma 
millan. $1.75. 

A classic collectinn of Norse fair 
tales with new illustrations. Hedvig 
Collin’s pictures are humorous and 
childlike, her characters wear the 
costumes of the Scandinavian countri¢ 
and the book is most attractive. (Ag 
6-10.) 





Cuico THE Circus CHeERUR. Stel 
Burke May. Appleton. $2.00 
Children cannot fail to be interest 

in the joyous adventures of Chico, a lit 

tle boy who was born and brought up 
acircus. The story takes us behind tl 
scenes of the circus and lets us into 
many of its secrets. ( \ge /-12.) 


Miscellaneous 


“J. T., Jr.” Tre Story oF AN AFRIC! 
MONKEY Delia J. Akeley. Ma 
millan. $2.50. ' : 

One of the most fascinating books 
have read—a good book to read alou 
Children will enjoy hearing about J. | 
pranks, and about Ali, the little Afric 
hoy who was J. T.’s special attenda: 
Grown-ups will be interested in M: 
\keley’s careful study of monkey p 
chology, and will be surprised at J. 1 
intelligence. (All ages.) 








































Are Your Children’s Friends 
Welcome 2 
(Continued from page 13) 


is she always out in the evening? 

Joes Junior spend every moment he can 

the movies? Is Big John lounging 
ntentedly in his favorite chair? Or 

- he gone to his club? 

There was a time, not so very many 
ears ago, when people visited each 
her without waiting for a specific in- 
tation. Three or four extra persons 

dinner did not throw the old-fash- 
ned homemaker into a nervous state. 
ere was always room for one more. 
extra preparations were necessary, 
visiting women folks hustled into 
kitchen and helped. And who shall 
that they did not thoroughly enjoy 
e visits? The custom of “dropping 

‘on one’s triends nowadays seems to 
regarded with increasing disfavor. 
mply isn’t done. In many homes, 

ecially those in or near the larger 
ties. there is a growing tendency 

ird entertaining “out’—social obli- 
tions are paid by an invitation to dine 
ne of the hotels; or a luncheon and 
ve at the country club; or perhaps 
ve into the country with dinner at 
locally popular roadhouse. The 
| admit, has its advantages, but it 
uld not take the place of informal 
ining at home. 

\V\hen an invitation to “come and see 
is extended nowadays, ‘it is almost 
riably followed by the admonition, 
be sure to call up first and let me 

when to expect you.” We are 
ting, somehow, away from the old- 
hioned ideas of hospitality; and by 
oing are losing much of the charm 
homemaking. 


4 HE trouble seems to be that we 
place entirely too much stress on 
eping up appearances. In an age of 
iormality and freedom with respect 
© many other phases of living, the 
stom of entertaining informally is be- 
ing a lost art, the housewife a slave 
“company.” 
One must admit that having the house 
perfect order and the dinner faultless 
ntribute much to the comfort of 
visitor; but the vital question every 
od hostess should be able to answer 
the affirmative is: “Did my guest 
joy himself?” That’s the true test 
hospitality. If you are charming 
| gracious, and thoroughly at ease, 
loubtedly your guest does not think 
the shortcomings, if there are any, 
vour menu. Hospitality isn’t simply 
latter of table linen, and silver, and 
okery. It is vastly more than that. 
is the art of making your guest feel 
t you are enjoying his society. It is 
itting sincerity into the old speech, 
so glad you came!” 
let your daughter entertain the Girls’ 
ub occasionally; give Dicky his birth- 
party; and encourage John and 
inior to ask their friends in whenever 
teel like it. Give your home laugh- 
voices and dancing feet, make it a 
ice where your friends, your hus- 
d’s friends, your children’s friends 
¢ to come and are reluctant to leave. 


















Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children 


Our children are always the expression of our dreams 


—the hope that they may be or do what we have 
missed. Do you want your child to lead the class in 
school or life? Then why not provide the material 
for that leadership. 

Compton’s has produced something for which the children of the world have 
waited hundreds of years—a complete encyclopedia written and pictured e1 
tirely for the child mind. All the learning in the world classified and as acct 


rate as in the Big Encyclopedia itself and yet as interesting as in a fairy tale. 


Whenever, wherever you hear of ““Compton’s”’, stop —and listen! 


F. E,. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building 1000 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 











THIS MAGAZINE 


WANTS FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 
For particulars write Field Division, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 

















BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


Habit Training in the Home 


Psychological Service — Advice on Schools 
SELECTED GOVERNESSES UNDER SUPERVISION 
Psychiatric Case Work — Visiting or Resident 
Tutoring, etc. 








A Service Without Geographical Limitations 
for All Children, Normal or Handicapped 





ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. 
JESS PERLMAN, Director 
Consultation by Appointment 


SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone — Plaza 9512 
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The “Teddy-Bear Cave”, a super- 
vised play-nursery for the children 
of guests, is but one of the pleasant 
features offered by The ROOSEVELT. 
The advantage of exceptional hotel 
service may be enjoyed here with- 
out the penalty of excessive cost. 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central and the sub- 
ways... Inclose proximity to the theatre and shopping districts 
.-- Complete Travel and Steamship Bureau ... Health Institute, 
with therapeutic baths and plunge . . . Special garage facilities. 


She 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, N. Y. 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 
























... And Presto! This Baby-Tender 
Becomes the Ideal Sulky! 


om A convertible sulky and baby-tender—that’s 


afety-Ual 


The change is instantly made by attaching 
or detaching the foot-rest and long handle. 











SAFETY-WALKER is the world’s _ best 
“mechanical nurse-girl!” Its hygienic 


evenly balanced in every position—no muscle 


base prevents upsetting—it cannot scratch 
or mar your furniture! 

And when used as a sulky, SAFEty- 
WALKER is even more desirable! Its smart 
coloring, trim lines, and beautifully uphol- 
Sarety-Warker Sulky stered back-rest make it the “Rolls Royce” of all sulkies! 
WE 7RetIee aee BaSeTE Thousands of young mothers are enjoying the freedom 


attached, 








"His Mother’s Choice” 


ern convenience that you really need . . . and can easily 
afford! 

See your dealer today. If, by any chance, he 
cannot supply you, write us direct. We will see 
that you receive a SaretTY-WaLKkeR Sulky for a 


che ie THE ROCKAWAY MBG. CO. 
DS ~—" 533-535 East Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















All advertisements conform to standards on page 63. 


swinging seat keeps your baby’s weight | 


strain or fatigue. Its wide rubber-bound | 


and relaxation that SAFETY WALKER brings. It is a mod- | 


week's trial with privilege of returning and getting | 
your money back if you are not entirely satisfied. 


i 


The Dollars and Cents of a 
College Education 


(Continued from page 16) 


ministers, and doctors, often have the 
most promising children and the least 
adequate incomes. 

A recent Vassar graduate tells us that 
judging from her observation “$1,600 
for the college year would be ample and 
delightful, without being luxurious, and 
it could be done on $1,300, including 
average traveling expenses and clothes.” 
At Vassar the price of board and tuition 
is the same for everyone—one thousand 
dollars a year. It is the same at Welles 
ley. Bryn Mawr charges $400 for tui 
tion, $450 for board and room. At 
Smith and Mount Holyoke tuition is 
$400, board and room varies. At 
Swarthmore tuition costs $300, board 
and room $500. The budgets of 37 
women there last year showed an aver 
age expenditure of the group to be 
$1,077.95, including everything. 


HE situation in the men’s colleges 

and universities of the same type is 
only a little better. The Yale Bureau 
of Appointments has estimated the an 
nual expenses of a student at Yale as 
follows: 


Averade 
Average for Possible for Self 
All Students Minimum Supporting 
TOG dicted 356 $350 $ 350 
Room rent. ......... 225 135 170 
ee eset 400 300 350 
I 60 30 30 
Fees and supplies 40 20 30 
Personal expenses 
laundry, ete..... 125 65 80 
Amusements and 
miscellaneous.... 250 50 125 
WOE detctemns $1,450 $950 $1,135 


At Princeton, tuition is $400, board 
$288, and rooms anywhere from $50 to 
$330. With charges for heat and light 
and a library fee of ten dollars, it makes 
the lowest rate, without counting clothes 
or personal expenses, $835. $980 has 
been estimated as moderate and $1,171 
as liberal for a year at Princeton. 

At Harvard, tuition is $300, rooms 
vary from $50 to $500, and board slides 
from $240 to $350, making it possible 
to get through the year without personal 
expenses on $600 or $1,150. At the 
University of Chicago, which is co- 
educational, most of the colleges are $90 
a quarter. It is estimated that other 
expenses vary from $175 to $360 pet 
quarter. 

Smaller Southern and Mid-Western 
colleges are much less expensive. Tulane 
University, at New Orleans, for in 
stance, charges a lump sum of $580 a 
year, to include all expenses—except 
personal ones. 

The University of Oregon, a typical 
state university, is free to Oregonians 
with a charge of $206.25 a year for 
tuition to non-residents. They have fig 
ured out that student expenses var) 
from $505.25 to $785.25, with an ave 
age of $620.25. 

Though this list is not by any meat 
inclusive, it is representative of the di! 
ferent types, from which it is compara 
tively simple to choose one suited 
both intellect and pocketbook. T! 
problem of the student and self-suppor' 
is more intricate. No general solutio' 
can be offered. The answer depend 









rely upon the individual and his 
lity, his preparation for college, his 
tickness to learn, his health, his ambi- 
n, and his general adaptability. 
Statistics show that almost one-third 
the student body in the larger col- 
: es is partially self-supporting. 
} Letters from young men and women 
» have worked while at various in- 
titutions are agreed on points. 
rst, it is pleasanter to be sent through 
ege, but it is better to earn one’s 
n way than not to go at all. Social 
e must be sacrificed to a large extent, 
ut there is a compensating thrill in 
ving earned one’s education. Second, 
is essential to have at least $500 upon 
tering college. If possible, it is bet- 
to have enough money to _ get 
ugh the freshman year without 
king. 
Before a parent agrees that his son 
laughter become even partially re- 
for his college expenses, he 
whether the strain and 
will be so 





two 


sible 
ist consider 


ry of earning money 
eat that it will offset the value of 
ng at college. The double burden 


obtaining money and obtaining an 
ucation demands ability and health 
ond that required of the student with 
financial difficulties. 
But the colleges do all they can to 
who show promise. It is 
rth remembering that the larger in- 
while more expensive, usu- 
offer more scholarships and more 
ortunities for part-time work. Schol- 
hips covering all or part of the tui- 
n are often available. 
Nearly every college runs an employ- 
nt bureau which helps to find the 
t of work to suit the student’s time 
ability. Everything from _ blood 
nsfusion to detective work is listed 
ong the possible occupations at Yale. 


‘ 
those 


tutions, 


NOTHER serious question to be 
A considered by students and parents 
whether it is advisable to borrow 
ney. The Yale Bureau of Appoint- 
ents answers: 

“I believe a boy is justified in borrow- 
money to a certain extent to take 
1 through college. If he is entirely 
{-supporting, he has to give so much 
e to earning money that he generally 
t manages to get a passing mark in 
tudies and has no opportunity what- 
er of entering into the extra-curricu- 
life of the college. I think a boy 
uld borrow enough to enable him to 
ote sufficient time to his studies and 
the same time be free to go out for 
dramatics, publications; etc. 
e do not advise students to come at 
| unless they have at least $300 and 
ferably $500. With this as a start- 
point, if they receive a scholarship 
cover their tuition and get a position 
ting on table to defray the expense 
board, they can generally manage to 
along quite nicely. We usually ad- 
e freshmen to do no more than work 
their board and to concentrate on 

’ studies. 
he dean of 


iletics, 


women at Swarthmore 

tes: 

Girls differ so widely in the degree 

which they are made miserable by 
(Turn to next page) 
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New Vigor from Food Iron 


ERE’S a delightful solution to 
the problem of getting enough 
food iron into your children’s 


» they need it. And 


diet. You know how 
how the very foods 
richest in iron are so 
seldom palatable. 
Food Ferrin is a 
vitalizing, palatable 
food. So rich that one 
tablespoonful gives as 
much food iron as a 
whole pound of fresh 
spinach. Naturally it 


'enriches the blood 





| 





and makes the chil- 
dren grow. Red lips 


and rosy cheeks are ° 
quickly apparent. By ' 


building uptheblood, 
the living forces of 
the body are built up. 
The whole body 
flourishes and every 
function is improved. 
Being a purely 
vegetable food, the 
effects of Food Ferrin 
are always beneficial. 
Digestion and elimi- 
nation proceed with 
normal regularity. 


Not only children, 
but adults benefit 
from Food Ferrin. 
Mothers especially 
need this organic 
iron. By building up 


















their reserve strength, their dispositions 
remain sweeter, they enjoy their chil- 
dren so much more. 

You will find Food Ferrin at your 
local Health Food Center—usually the 
leading grocer—where all of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium 
Health Foods are 
sold. Start today to 
learn how delicious 


health foods can be. 


Just write your 
name and address on 
the margin of this ad 
and mail it today for a 
copy of ** Healthful 
Living.’’ This 60 


page illustrated 





booklet written by 
a leading nutrition 
expert, outlines with 
recipes the famous 
Battle Creek Diet 
System. 


Food iron makes the 
whole body flourish 
and improves its 
every function. 








FOOD FERRIN 


~<J New Food Iron I- 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD COMPANY, Department B-9, Battle Creek, Mich. 











Detach coupon 
and mail 


This 
handsome 
GIFT CARD 
will be sent 
in your name 


‘An Ideal Gift for the New Mother! 


| A new baby in the house—what joy and what responsibility! A 
| thousand problems to solve—so many things to learn! What better 
| gift to a new mother than a year’s subscription to this magazine 
| which will make motherhood so much easier for her? 












CHILprEN, The Magazine for Parents, 








I 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
| Enclosed find $2.50, for which please send your 
magazine for 1 year to 
III si schec stenting eedeeeasiniasadia 
>I 
I 
| Address 
| 
Bees sais 
| Send a Gift Card in my name: 
l 
! eccesecoccece coe eeeeressereseeesecoeseooss 
) Your Name Here G9 
a 
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A New Method 


of caring for 
BABY’S TEETH 
and GUMS 


“Decayed first teeth mean imperfect 
mastication and poor digestion. Their 
care is a major, not a minor matter, 
as erroneously supposed for 
so many years.” 


Tuis statement from a recent article in 
Children indicates the importance of the 
baby teeth to your child’s health. Basy- 
DENT, the formula of a well-known chil- 
dren’s dental specialist, makes it easy for 
mother to give those important first teeth 
correct daily care. 

BABYDENT comes in the form of a scien- 
tifically-compounded cream, with a box 
of sanitary applicators for applying it. 
The regular use of the cream prevents 
formation of green and brown stains on 
the teeth. The gentle massage with the 
applicators soothes tender, inflamed gums. 

The taste of Banypent is so agreeable that 
baby will sit quiet during the massage and 
cleansing. Leading baby cpecialists, physi- 
cians approve this new method, 


Send for 
Booklet 


Send for informa- 
tive free booklet, 
“The Care of Baby 
and Teeth.” 
Company, 


b-5, 


and dentists 


at 


Gums 
, Childent 
Dept. 

a # 


Inc., 
Granville, 






NT COMPANY, Inc., 
Granville, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without charge, your book- 
let, “The Care of Baby Gums and Teeth,” 
DE. kc <cacancse dhetinakeesennmeeweiamnesee te 
PBBCSO ode cccddwacncdsdsdededndsvcdbeséenscasins 














NEW and great- 

er convenience 
for the preparation 
and care of Baby's 
Food. Designed by 
a baby specialist as 
an aid to busy 


mothers. Quickly 
sterilizes bottles, 
nipples and utensils 


at a time. Always 
ready No spilling. 
Patented April 19th, 1927. Container is seam- 
leos aluminum, beautifully polished. 


Handy for Visiting 


Pack it with ice—carry it anywhere. Just thething for autoortrain 

trips. Complete outfit consists of aluminum “Sterilizer” with 

spring-lock handle, tight-fitting aluminum cover, two racks, and 

funnel also of aluminum, gruel bottle and six 8-oz. nursing 

bottles with corks (nipples not included). Makes an ideal gift 

Price, with full instructions for use $5.00 post paid. (West of the 

Mississippi $5.50 Canada and foreign$6.00). Money back if 

not satisfied and kit is returned within 10 days. 

Until dealers are supplied, order direct. Descriptive folder free. 
THERMA PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Dept. 9-11359 Ohio Bldg. Toledo, Ohio 

Representative wanted in every locality 











A PLAN TO PROVIDE FUNDS 

FOR WORTHWHILE CAUSES 

An interesting booklet. Write for 
free copy to this magazine. 
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The Dollars and Cents of a 


College Education 
(Continued from page 55) 

borrowing money. But if a girl is 
sturdy enough to be calm about a debt, 
I should advise her to borrow what she 
needs in addition to scholarships and 
her earnings from summer jobs. She 
can then be free to give her whole time 
during the winter to college work. 

“Students who borrow money often 
insure their lives for the amount of 
their indebtedness. Then they feel that 
no one else will be embarrassed by the 
loan, and they also like the idea of a 
paid-up policy, which means the begin- 
ning of saving.” 


T Vassar outside work is not en- 
couraged, but the authorities are 
exceedingly liberal with scholarship aid 
or loans to those who show ability. 
Most colleges have a Student’s Aid 
Society which grants loans to members 
of the three upper classes without in- 
terest until some period after gradua- 
tion. No security is required except 
good academic standing, health, and 
character. If the money is unpaid three 
years after graduation, the loan may 
be extended with interest charged there- 
after, but no responsibility devolves 
upon the student’s family for the loans. 
The dean of women at Swarthmore 
writes: 
“You asked about the advisability of 
a student’s leaving college for a year 
in order to earn money. The best time 
for a student to be out a year is be- 
tween the sophomore and junior years. 
The work of the last two years might 
be improved by the added maturity of 
a year outside. An interruption in the 
middle of a student’s course would be 
less serious than at atiy other time. In 
fact, the work of the first two years 
and that of the last two is so sharply 
differentiated to form almost two 
colleges, with a natural break between. 
“If a girl should work for a year 
during her college course, I should 
strongly advise her to do something 
which would try out her ideas of what 
she wants to do after college. A girl 
who thinks she wants to teach should 
take this opportunity to see how she 
likes teaching. If she thinks she wants 
to go into scientific work or into busi- 
ness, she should make every effort to 
get a try-out position. year out 


as 


The 
of college then becomes a real asset, 
both showing her what she wants to 
learn when she returns to academic 
work, and giving her the prestige of 
‘experience’ when she is graduated, and 
looks for a permanent job.” 

And so to those who are short on 
money and long on desire for a college 
education, the outlook is not so black 
as the high prices indicate. As one stu- 
dent writes us: 

“Even though we who earn our way 
through school lose out on some of the 
details of college life, we gain in many 
more: in friendlier contacts with men 
and women on the faculty, whom we 
come to know in our work; in a surer 
sense of the real values of life; and in 
the exhilarating realization of having 
accomplished a goal independently.” 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 47. 





aylor BABY BATH 





Thermo- 
meter 
Saves little bodies 
from being immersed 
|} in too hot or too cold 
baths Water which 
feels *’ correct to 
| your hand or elbow, 
| may be entirely wrong 


| for your baby 

| Taylor Baby Bath 
| Thermometer is an 
attractive practical 
accessory for the lay- 


ette aby Blue or 
Baby Pink finish that 
| will stand the wear 
baby will give it, 
lens front, easy read- 
ing tube sunk in 
wal wood back for 
protection Whole 


thermometer floats in 
water making  fas- 
inating plaything for 
youngster. 

Taylor Baby Bath Thermometers are for sale 
stores catering to baby’s needs 
able, send $1.00 (plus 5e postage) direct to us, with 
oupon below, and thermometer will be shipped at once 
safe delivery guaranteed ; 


Kaylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant: 
TYCOS BUILDING, TORONTO 
Banstead Distributors in Great Britain: 


in most 
no dealer is avail- 


= T & MASON, LTD., LONDON 

SS — 
Taylor /nstrument Companies Dept. C, Rochester, N.Y. 

Please enclose ......ccess. Taylor Baby Bath Ther- 
mometer in Baby Blue Baby Pink finis! 
Enclosed is $1.00 (plus 5c postage for each ” 
ordered, 

ED (Se aybbhducatdeccsevekeaaiuensnevedioks 
EN dks ce ks cic sc deewbateniteus 
State 


City . 





Does Your 





| 42\ Stamps? 

is \ Most of them do, at 
time or other. 
It can be a fascinat 
ing, instructive hol 
by, and a source of 
true enjoyment 
‘ through life. Or it 
| can be a waste ot 


some 





time. This depends somewhat on the parent. 
We like to think that we sell 
useful purpose Let send you FREE of 
charge illustrated book, The Beginning 
Stamp Collector, a guide of proved usefulness 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN Co. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
Philatelic Headquarters Since 1860 


$ 100: 


for school funds and outfits, 
or for little added luxuries 
for yourself! 


what 
us 


serves a 


our 











Hunpreps of mothers all over the country 


are earning up to $100.00 and the ever 
lasting gratitude of their friends, by in 
troducing Cuitpren, The Magazine for 
Parents. 

Simply mail the coupon below and we 
will tell you how to earn the generous 
commissions and bonuses we pay to those 


who help us to widen our circle of readers 


— eee ee 
Cuitpren, The Magazine 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. 

Send me the details of gener 
commission and bonus plan, please. 


for Parents, 
\ 


353 
your 


Name 


Address 


























What and Why Are Nursery 
Schools ? 
(Continued from page 15) 


ich will require ingenuity in the 
ercoming; training for fatherhood 
d motherhood during high school and 
llege years is in the nature of the case 
preparation for the future, and in 
iny instances a remote and uncertain 
tture at that. Such training can be 
tified only on the basis of what are 
own in the philosophy of education as 
eferred values,” which may or may 
ot ever be realized, unless some way 
in be found which will make such 
ining enrich the present life of the 
dent. Experience in the Merrill- 
Imer School and elsewhere has shown 
at contact with nursery school chil- 
ren affords an excellent way of giving 
ily vital pre-parental training; real 
hies—observation of them, contact 
th them—provide opportunities for 
rning which are far superior to any 
mber of theoretical discussions. 
\Vhat, then, are nursery schools? 
hey are, first of all, nurseries for small 
umbers of little children of run-about 
ve. As nurseries, safe places where 
dren are cared for and helped to 
ww, they are supposedly as ideal as 
tific knowledge and the sh of 
"skilled educator can make them. As 
hools, they afford the tiny child expert 
teaching and carefully planned educa- 
nal environment. 


Y HY are nursery schools? They 
W have been established to give the 
pre-school child every conceivable 
ince to grow normally and happily. 
no way are they intended to replace 

mother’s care, nor to weaken the 
ther-child relationship. On the con- 
ry, it would seem that nursery schools 
to preserve this relationship at its 
t by helping mothers better to un- 
stand their children and by giving 
not only book information on child 
but the chance to see experts at 
training little children. 
Nursery schools are developing to fill 
needs which modern science and 
lern philosophy are helping us to 
the need for better care and edu- 
m of very little children, the need 
irental education, and the need for 
better understanding of the problems 
the all-important pre-school years. 
‘n connection with this subject par- 
will be interested in two pamphlets, 
’ Co-operative Nursery School” and 

Nursery School as a Social Ex- 

ment. See page 43 of this issue. 


PRICKERS 


A sad wind settles 
Down across the weeds— 
[ wade among the nettles 
And my bare flesh bleeds 
\nd dyes the daisy petals 
And stains the thistle-seeds. 


A gay wind whistles— 
Quick, come quick! 
[ dance across the thistles 
And never feel a prick. 
—ELEANOR SLATER. 

















The Playground— 
the Childs Own World 


The successful playground provides for a child 
a world of its own in which to grow and de- 
velop. It becomes the center of group activities, 
fits the child for taking part in organized play 
and work, develops latent ability and leadership. 
The most attractive playground is the most 
successful playground: enough equipment to 
provide fun for all; enough diversity in equip- 
ment to keep the interest alive with variation. 
Medart, pioneering and leading in the manu- 
facturing of playground equipment, provides all 


In adding to your present the features of fun, variation, safety and dura- 
ee bility that makes for a successful playground. 


find help in the new Medart 
Play ent Equipment cat- 
alog. Fifty-five years exper- 

ience has gone into it. In it FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
you will find over thirty-two 
pieces of the latest play- 
ground equipment; each 
piece is illustrated, described 
and priced. A copy of the 
new Medart Playground 
Equipment catalog sent on 
request 



















et The Sunbeam $3 


(West of Mias., $3.30) 


The Blue Bird $3.50 
(West of Miss., $3.85) Both Toys 56 


(West of Miss., $6.60) 


MOST THRILLING RACE of All Time! 


ICTURE two monster racing cars—one brilliant Bird” in toy form—beautifully made, all of steel 

red, one shining blue—imagine them, side by side, equipped with clock-spring racing motors. Exact in 
thundering down an endless stretch of glittering sea shape and color, all the little details correct—even 
sand. Fast—faster! Fifty miles—one hundred genuine rubber tires made by Dunlop! 


hundred fifty—-two hundred miles an hour—and still Special Combination Offer—Both Toys $6.00 
the speed increasing! Can you imagine such a race? It Show this ad to your dealer to secure this special 


is what would happen if Major Seagrave's ‘‘Sunbeam” price. Bought separately, the “Sunbeam” $3, the 
and Captain Campbell's “Blue Bird” could be raced ‘Blue Bird” $3.50. If your dealer is not yet selling 
together at Daytona Beach, where they made their these toys, order direct from us 
famous world speed records. What a gift this pair of toys makes! Especially in the 
But you can stage a race like this with toyst For family where there are two children. Be the envy of the 

you can now have the “Sunbeam” and the “Blue whole neighborhood, be first to have these racers! 

MOTOR 

DRIVEN 

ett E 


Send 10c for this Novel Eraser 
A dise wheel from a Kinges- 
bury Toy with a big tire | 

' 


of solid eraser rubber. 
Set of four, 35 Write for 
Complete Toy Catalog—Free 


KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY 94-I Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 
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Autumn Glory in 


CRAYOLA 
WAX CRAYONS 


Autumn is the season when color 
Place Mother Nature’s 
magic wand in the hands of your 


runs riot. 


children by giving them CrayoLa 
Wax Crayons. 
learning of 


They will enjoy 


Nature’s coloring 


Have 


them outline an apple, a pear, or 


handiwork by 


autumn fruits and flowers. 
a peach with black Crayo.a, as 
the 
CRAYOLA in colors then faithfully 


indicated in illustration. 


completes the picture. 


Children love to draw and color, 
and CrayoLtaA Wax Crayons are 
splendid mediums for them to use. 
Buy them at any convenient drug, 
department 
“CRAYOLA 


stationery, store. 
Just ask Wax 


Crayons in the yellow and green 


or 
for 


box”—and see that you get the 
genuine. 
“Oe 
Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


CRAYOLA 


“The best known crayon in the world” 








EQ 
58 





Things for Children 






Games, Handcraft and 


Fdi tec 





Good marksmanship, 


Kecreation, Reading a 


frot Department of 


muscular control and a new skill are assets 


which the boy or girl may acquire through archery 


RCHERY—tThe ancient sport of 
archery is gaining new popular- 
ity all over the country. Schools 


and colleges, camps and playgrounds 
are featuring it. Particularly is the 


game advised for girls in their teens, be- 
cause it makes for grace and affords not 
strenuous exercise in the open air. 

In the romantic history of the sport 
lies considerable appeal. What boy does 


too 


not thrill to imitate Robin Hood or to 
launch a winged arrow silently to its 
mark with the unerring aim of an In- 


dian huntsman? Though the game may 
he enjoyed by oneself, the spirit of con- 
test adds a very natural interest. The 
number of adult archery enthusiasts also 
is increasing. 


Archery is ideal for home recreation 
if the backyard is large or a vacant lot 
accessible. Fifty yards is a range 
sufficient for children, but adults should 


1s 


have about 150 yards. Bows, arrows 
and targets may be made at home, but 
they require careful workmanship. Sev- 
eral companies specialize in archery 
equipment. One type of bow may be 
purchased for as little as one dollar. 
Rye straw, bundled into coils and 
stitched, makes the best material for the 
targets, which are covered with a face 
of oilcloth on which concentric circles 


four inches wide have been painted in 
different colors. Lemonwood, lance- 
wood or yew is used for bows, and linen 
thread for bowstrings. 





All advertisements conform to standards on page 63. 








Boxes With a Fascination 


lwo useful chests or boxes 
Mrs. A. E. H., 
., and the second by 
York City. 


kindergarten 


first by 
Island, N. Y 
F. W., New 
who has reached the 
is none too young for 
which helps to make a game 
He can help mother make it, or, 
enough to use a ruler, 

The really beautiful pirate chest, \ 
its weathered finish, 
color and glamorous adventure 
room of the older boy. wl 
in it his most 


the 


if 


to 


ess store 


precious 


sessions. 


Bupcer Box—Pencil on light c¢ 
board the design on opposite page, 
lowing all measurements carefully 
on the dotted lines. Fold AA’ and | 

hackward, and all other lines 


I 


nw: 


Fasten together with small paper cl 


he result is a box with three comp 
ments, which helps the child to kee} 
<pending money separate from his 

ing and giving money. 


Prrate Cuest—The materials ar 
dry-goods box, with co 
cigar boxes enough to line 
sheet lead, a large can of relief pla 
and a can or two of lacquer of any 
sired color, together with paint bru 
and tools , 
As fifty or more cigar boxes o! 


ordinary 


it, Ss 


age 


; 
I 


Cut 


children can make have been suggest« 
Staten 

Mrs 
A youngstet 


1 by the Playground an. 


whicl 


make it himse! 


will add a note « 


¢ 


10 will doubt 


the budget box, 
of thi 


e 









to Do and 


Recreation Association of America 


e size will probably be 
led, the boy craftsman 
mld begin early to coilect 
m from neighborhood 
ir stores and_ friends. 
ke the boxes apart and 
ipe off the paper labels. 
ter sandpapering the dry- 
ds box inside and out, 
w the cigar-box tops and 
ttoms to the inside and 

of the dry-goods box, 
king sure that it is all 
ered and the cedar sec- 
ns closely set together, 
rming an unbroken sur- 
ce. 


Now hinge the lid to the 




















Make 


LO 


Other Constructive Fun 


weather they really call for 
a grassy field or a play- 
ground. 


FINDING THE CASs?Li 
Gate—Divide the players 
into two groups. Those in 
the first group join hands 
in a circle, called the castle. 
The second group, who are 
the merry, merry men and 
maids, form a ring around 
the castle. The object of 
the game is for those in the 
outer circle to get inside the 
castle. Only one at a time 
may attempt to break 
through, and then only when 











. ° t—————— — 4% ay e -¢ 
either using ready- - men two of the castle players lift 
ile hinges or making your Sa ae their hands to form a gate. 
n from sheet lead, applied i rhe castle players of course 
th gimlet tacks and ie try to make the gate when 
rews. Cover the outside a1 the merry men and maids 
f the box with a thick coat are off their guard. Both 
relief plaster, put on roughly | circles keep in motion, and 
i whirly pattern. This is Pa Sa ny Ma those inside sing: 
lone by twisting the brush | “Come ye early, come ye 
und in the plaster. If you mee F- = late, : 
sh to use prints to deco- —{..... ee, Pe If you'd get in, just find 
ate the chest, glue them to | the gate.” 
Nagy to wherever de- Bf ----7 nae Ce e When all of the merry men 
- before applying the i oe a and maids have entered the 
ster, and paint around a | castle, the groups may 
1, — bem -=d change places, the “castle” 
\iter the plaster has hard- | becoming the merry maids 
. ned and dried, paint over Aj-----————7-~---iA and men, and the game be- 
; vith lacquer in any de- | gins again. 
‘| color. Gold or silver pict ims Ores a : 
Chinese red are sug- = — Tue Grant—One child 
“n ted. If metal bands to impersonates the giant and 
- the chest are wished, — — stands on one side of a goal 
ee ut them with a pocket knife “The Sudo Box line, which is supposed to 


wooden mallet from 
et lead, using gimlet 
ks to fasten them. When the paint is 
~ you may go over the entire surface 
burnt sienna tube oil paint, wiping 
ver with a cloth while still wet. This 
removes some of the paint from the sur- 
e, producing an antique finish which 
kes it look more like a real pirate 
t The cigar-box lining is then 
bed over with cedar oil, waxed and 


hed. 
Fairy Tale Games 


hese two games, new variations of 
running and chas- 
tavorites, are sug- 
ed by Miss J. F 
hil, Oregon. r 
igh they may be 
ved indoors, in 
ht September a 





Tops of cigar boxes set closely together make 


an excellent lining for a pirate’s chest 


be his castle wall. The 

other children, with one of 
their number chosen as a leader, creep 
up toward the giant from all sides, 
crossing the goal line and surrounding 
him as closely as they dare. Then the 
giant suddenly claps his hands and the 
children and giant must all stand per- 
fectly still until the leader shouts, “Run 
for your lives.” This is the signal for 
the giant to give chase to the children, 


tagging whomever he can. The child 
tagged first must be the next giant. A 


variation of this game is that the giant 
keeps the tagged players as captives. 
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Typical of what’s to be had at 
The House of Fine Housewares 





. , . 9 

“Lucky Cats 

is the happy name given these porridge sets for 

children. The pattern was especially designed for 

and accepted by H. R 1. Princess Mary 

Viscountess Lascelles. Cereal bowl, bread plate 

mug and pitcher, charmingly decorated in red 

and black. Also blue and black. Set $5.75 
Other desiqns of animals, birds and 
flowers range from $5.75 to $9.75 


SEPROSI\V 
It separates and sieves. Extracts juice from grapes 
rhubarb, berries, oranges, and all fruit—and in same 
operation rem<cves seeds, skin and core. F.qually good 
for meat Vith three stainless steel sieves: coarse 
fine, and medium $5.50 


——— 


lammacher Schlemmer & Go. 
llousewares Department 

57th St. - 145-147 East 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone REGent 4420 










Mail orders shipped promplly 
Prepaid within 100 miles 








The Pull - Motor 


Safe, Sturdy and Swift 





For Thrilling Fun 


Puts roses in the cheeks and develops 

sturdy, rugged, strong-limbed, deep-chested 

youngsters. 

Lungs fill as the shoulders are thrown back 
hands, feet, legs, arms and every body 

muscle come into play with each stroke 


that sends them w 
wings of the wind. 


The Envy of the Neighborhood 


Every boy or girl from 4 to 10 admires the 
graceful lines of the Pull-Motor. 

Rich orange body set off by olive green 
trim. Length 46in. Parents appreciate 
the safe, sturdy construction. 

Double-disc, roller-bearing wheels. Large, 
brilliant, copper-nickeled hub caps that keep 
the grease in and the dirt out of the bear- 
ings. Gears covered and protected. 

If your dealer can’t supply 

you, we'll send you a full e 


size one on receipt of .. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 


990 Front St. HARVARD, ILL. 


zzing along with the 
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APPROVED 


BABY SOUP 


AND 


STRAINED 
VEGETABLES 


SWEETIE gp LOE EN 
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Foods for Your Baby 


To Supplement the Milk Diet 


Prescribed by over 5,000 Doctors— 
Because they are scientifically pre- 
pared under surgical standards of 
cleanlinessand supply the ele- 
ments needed for sound growth. 


Because they cost less than if made 
at home and save a Mother at least 
24 hours a week kitchen time and 
five her these extra hours to be out 
of doors with baby. 


Because they are easily carried, keep 
indefinitely when sealed, are ready 
to use except for diluting and heat- 
ing and so are equally convenient 
for feedings at home or traveling. 


| Clapp’s Baby Soup, a combination of Beef 

| Juice, Vegetables and Cereals; Clapp’s 

Liver Soup, 14 Calves Liver and 14 Vege- 
tables with the Liver strained raw and 
cooked in the jar; Clapp’s Strained Sp'n- 
ach, Carrots, Asparagus, String Beans, Peas, 
Beets, Tomatoes, Prune 
Pulp and Apricots, pre- 
pared from carefully 
selected Vegetables and 
Fruits. All are simply 
wholesome, healthful 
foods, especially prepar- 
ed for growing Babies, 
and packed for conven- 
ience and economy in 4 
oz. glass jars—Baby Soup 
alsoin 14 oz. jars. 


Ask your Doctor and write us 
for your Dealers name 


HAROLD H. CLAPP, Inc. 
1331 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











—_ 


D 


SAFETY PINS 


Won’t Slip 
Won’t Tear 
Won’t Rust 


Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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This Bureau is maintained by Criitpren, The Magazine for Parents, in the inter- 
ests of its readers, and no charge is made for any of the booklets or folders 
described below. Simply write for as many of them as you want and immediate 
attention will be given to your request. Address: Group Service Bureau, 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send postage with your request, at the rate of 2 cents for every 5 booklets. 










(1) Group Study for 
Parents —sS 
This pamphlet contains ‘Group St 
(1) a description of the \ nigents 


cards, and Parent-Teacher \ 
sociations and Mothers’ Clu) 
are finding them useful in sti 
lating interest in child study 


— 


udy 






best methods of organizing \\ (4) An Intelligence Test 
eroups intereste i he \ ee leer 
grou Interested in the \ eros for Parents 
discussion and_ study ot Radon a 
child care and _ training, mane gee | Ps An Intellige: 
(2) suggestions on. ar- —— \ ‘(~) 7 Test for Parent 
ranging interesting pro- * on tm which appeare: 
grams for meetings, (3) : Hig p the May, 1927 

; D ; 
a carefully selected bibli : ¢ Vin sue, has been 
ography on child study. CHILDREN / & G 2) popular that the 


Bureau has 
ready had requ 
for more tl 
100,000 reprint 


(2) Club Program 
on Child Training 


These new Pro- \ Parent - Teacher 
grams on Child Associatic 
[raining are artistic Mothers’ C] 





cream-colored fold- 


ers with a_ hand- uN : 
lettered title on the @) 
tront, the back left “ 
plain, so that you may 
write in or have your local 
printer print in the names 
of your officers, the time 
and place of your meetings 
or any other information 
you desire. The program 
is just the right size to slip 
into an ordinary business ’ 
envelope. +) 
A subject is given for 
each month. These are 
based on an article ap- ent - Teacher Associatio! 
pearing in the magazine for example, may wish to 
for that month. An out- G) | buy some playground 
line for group discussion equipment or a _ motion 
of the article is also pub- picture machine for the 
lished in the same issue. Thus, your school. Asking for contributions is 1 
club is supplied with an article to be very pleasant. Why not offer something 
read aloud at the meeting, and an out- of real value to those whom you 
line to guide study and discussion. In proach for money? 
this way the foremost authorities on CHILpREN, The Magazine for Pur- 
child training will contribute to the suc- ents, has devised an easy, dignified fund- 
cess of your meetings. We will send as raising plan for organizations and 
many as you desire upon request. gladly send full particulars upon requ: 


(3) Parents, Know Your Job! 
The inspiring poem by Berton Braley, 
bearing this title, which appeared in a 
recent 


and intofri 
An Intelligence Test groups of parents 
for PARENTS all find this test 
seianes extremely stimu 
lating as well 
having great edu- 
° cational value 


(5) A Plan to 

Provide Funds 

for Worthwhile 
Causes 


do you know your job 





A PLAN & PROVIDE 
FUNDS fr WORTHWHILE I 


fem Parents 


CAUSES = 
lad 
_——~ ad 
4 
What organization can- 


not use to advantage some 
extra money? Your Pat 





Geonpe | Hecht, 


-—-se oe ao 











Special Group Rates 

If a number of members of any g1 
wish to subscribe to this magazine, s 
issue, has cial reduced 
been reprinted in scription rates 
poster form, ad- be offered tl! 
mirably adapted for Information 
school and_ other these special 
bulletin boards. for group 
Many schools are scriptions will be ed 
enclosing them with sent upon re- 
their school report quest. 





The New Club Program on 
Child Training (see No. 2) 
is just off the press and any 
number you desire will be 
sent free on request. 








































The Mothers Club of Wayzata, Minnesota, follows these programs 


Program for 
GROUP DISCUSSION 


For Parent-Teacher Associations, Mothers’ Clubs 
and Child Study Classes 


PREPARED BY THE Cu1L_p Stupy AssOciATION OF AMERICA 


HIS program 
is based on the 
article, ‘What 


Why Are Nur- 

Schools ?” by 
Forrest, on page 
{f this issue. 


Questions Based 
on the Article 
1) Is the nursery 

ol a_ desirable 

(a) For chil- 


to en from poor 
ls es only? (b) For 
as tye : 

. children? (c) 
ile 


nervous or high- 
¢ children? 


How to Use This Program 


Appoint a leader who will first read 
aloud the article on page 14. 
should then present for discussion the 


various questions 


will next request various members of the 
group to take up, 
Problems for Discussion. 
the meeting it will be found helpful for 
the leader to read the summary of the 
in the article. In the 
advance of the meeting, the various book 
and pamphlet references should be as- (4) The 
signed to members of the group, who will 
report on them at the meeting. 

Ask your public library to co-operate 
with you in providing the books or pam- 
phiets listed for your reading. 


main points made 


2) Do all children benefit equally 

, nursery school training ? 
3) May there be any disadvantage or 
in such early separation of the 


from the home? 
How may the parent-child rela- 


4m 


hip be helped and strengthened by 


he the nursery school ? 


[s there any advantage in having 


ren two ofr 


three 


years old in 


ips? Do they play together ? Should 


Do children eat and sleep as well 


nursery 


sche ¢ )] 


as at home, or 


ey disturbed and distracted by the 

rest. ence of the other children ? 
What habits and attitudes does a 
nursery school help to build up in 


children ? 


Does the young child need spe- 


play space and 
ment, or should he wait 


he is older ? 


play 
for this 


variety of 


Points to Keep in Mind 


The nursery school is a_ real 
tional institution, not merely a 
re- enience for busy mothers. 








Kindliness and 


knowledge of 


physical care, though 


necessary, are no 


The leader longer the on/y quali- 
fications demanded 
given below. She of mother or nurse. 


(3) Increased 
scientific knowledge 
about young chil 
dren has broadened 
feld of child 
training. 


one by one, the 
At the close of 


nursery 
school gives children 
the benefit of the 
new knowledge and 
methods in child care 
and education. 

(5) The nursery 
school also makes available to parents 
the information and knowledge that has 
been developed. 

(6) Few private homes can give the 
small child—as the nursery school can 
—-all that he needs in (a) equipment, 
(b) play space, (c) companionship of 
children his own age, (d) trained super- 
vision. 

(7) For wholesome emotional growth, 
the child needs some contact with adults 
and children outside the family circle. 


Problems for Discussion 

(1) Billy was an only child, 22 
months of age. His parents had a large, 
quiet home, exquisitely furnished. They 
wanted to send him to the nursery 
school at the university: but the gov 
erness, who was with Billy constantly, 
opposed this plan. “He has everything 
he needs at home, and gets better atten 
tion and care” was her argument. Dis 
cuss this argument. 

(2) Mary would not learn to feed or 
herself, and insisted on having 
her mother do everything for her. She 
wept when her mother went out. The 


dress 


mother was literally “tied down,” but 
(Turn to next page) 
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Che “Busy Kiddie” is a door- 
way gym, especially designed to 
furnish growing children with 
the right kind of muscle-build- 
ing exercise the year round, rain 
or shine. 

“Busy Kid- 
die” therefore 
appeals 
strongly to 
parents and 
ph ) sicians; 
but Mother 
in particular 
blesses it, 








because 
“Busy Kid- 
die” keeps the 
youngster so 
busy doing 
healthful ex- 
ercise that 
she actually 
gets a chance to relax and rest. 








See “Hanger” 
Hugging Door Frame 


Swing, trapeze and flying 
rings are all hung from the pat- 


>» 
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ented “Hanger,” which abol- 
ishes unsightly, treacherous 


screw-eyes and prevents wood- 
work being marred. 


“Hanger” is fastened in place 
or released by the turn of a 
thumb and is tested to 
350 Ibs. 


screw, 


The “Hanger” 





of the “Busy 
Kiddie” is pat- 


ented. so there 





is nothing like 
it. 


Quality Set $7.75 


Complete 











Free folder tells all about “Busy 
Kippig”—write today 
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a million customers. 


Beautiful 
new book | 
Rugs and 


Home Decorating fully | 
describes and illus- 
trates actual 
colors. 
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Seamless 
Reversible 


Just say, ‘‘Send yourfree 
book, and America'slowest rug 
prices."’ No obligation. [We guarantee 
or pay for your materials | 
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lalt-O-Meal is a wheat cereal flavored } 


with specially prepared barley malt. 
Has delightful flavor and cooks in 
two minutes. Excellent for infant feed- 
ing. Makes fine puddings, porridge, 
etc. Send us your grocer’s name and 
we'll send you a sample that will serve 
four pe 
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“CAMPBELL CEREAL CO. 
Northfield, Minnesota. 
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Program for Group Discussion 
(Continued from page 61) 


accepted this as inevitable. What might 
she have done about it ? 

(3) Jimmy’s grandmother was much 
alarmed at the thought of sending a 
two-year-old child to nursery school for 
several hours a day. She feared he 
would be homesick among so many 
strangers. Were her fears justified? 


(4) At home Betty’s appetite seems 
uncertain and poor. She has many dis- 
likes, and no amount of coaxing and 


bribing will make her take enough 
wholesome food. Her mother, therefore, 
with her all during mealtimes, to 
try to get her to eat enough. How 
might this situation be helped by a 
nursery 


sits 


sche 01 ? 


(5) Little Nancy never would take 
her nap after lunch at home. How was 
it that she always slept soundly and 
regularly at that time in the nursery 
school ? 

(6) Mrs. B. brought her little girl 


to a nursery school, but the child cried 
when she wanted to leave, so she stayed 
there with the child all the morning 
The second morning the child 
cried when the mother attempted to 
leave her. So Mrs. B. took her home 
again, and decided not to place her in 
the nursery school after all. Was her 
decision wise? Was there any better 
course she might have followed ? 

(7) Mrs. G. is a professional woman 
She 


again 


who goes to her office daily. sends 
her two-year-old boy to a _ nursery 
school, wheré he remains all day. Her 
neighbors criticize her as “shirking her 
duty” toward the child, and suggest she 
is lacking in natural “mother love” in 
consenting to this all-day separation. 
Discuss this. 

(8) At nursery three-year- 
old Jane, who had always seemed very 
even-tempered, suddenly began to have 


sche ¢ |, 


temper tantrums. On questioning the 
mother, the nursery school director 
learned that a new baby brother had 


been born in Jane’s home, and was get- 
ting much of the attention which for- 
merly had been given to Jane. Might 
there be any relation between this 
change and Jane’s changed behavior? 
How could school and parent co-operate 
in meeting the situation ? 
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*“They’re tanned 
like 
little Indians!”’ 


Ir Junror and Anne didn’t hav« 
to go back to school, I never 
would leave this lovely place. As 
it is, I don’t know how we'll get 
the children away. Anne has 
promised the doorman that she’|| 
never leave him. . Junior is 
as brown as a berry; - he stays on 
the beach from morning till night. 
And he’s always ravenous, of 
course. No half portions for th. 
child! I know it has done them a 
world of good. Even if we 
do leave now, I am thankful for 
week-ends. It’s comforting to 
know there is a place like this 
to come to. 
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Much about Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
is contained in a descriptive booklet 
which we'll gladly send you. 
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THUMB- 
SUCKING 
HABIT 

















_ End this habit and 
facial deformities 


protruding 
and other harmful eft 


prevent 


Sanitary Rings offer a > 
tific, pleasant, safe and immediate 
of cu ring this habit. At the same time it )« 
perfectly normal use of thumb or finger. 
able. Fits any thumb or finger. Doctors, dent 
child specialists and thousands of parents ¢ 
it. Tried and proved over a period of five 
by thousands of Free brochure exp! 
evils of habit. Enclose $4.50 for two Sa: 
Rings, plus 15¢ postage. State age of chil 
Satistaction Guaranteed 
CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
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LEARN MUSIC 


On instruments made at home! 
6 hours making, 60 hours PLAYING! 
“The Way Man Learned Music” 


1 book costing only $2.50 


R. W. Claiborne, A.B., A.M., Rowayton, Conn 
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Pant-ease 


Side-Pinning DIAPERS 
ibular knit; soft; comfortable; ea 
yn Endorsed by physicians and : 
sizes Sold at Dept. Stor ar 
Baby Shops in sanitary container 
your store does not have ‘‘Pant-ease 
for free booklet or 3 garments 
large, or extra large sent prepaid for $ 


INFANT WEAR CO., Box 304, Perry, N, Y. 
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Out of the Mouths of Babes 


One dollar will be paid for each original saying of a child 
published in this department 


‘T* HREE-YEAR-OLD Alma, on a 
[ visit to her grandmother, was 
ked if there were many little girls for 
r to play with in her home town. She 

wered: 

‘Yes, but they aren't very nice.” 

Why is that ?” 

[hey don’t behave very well when I 
ke their baby carriages away from 
em!"—Mrs. G. W. E., Charlottes- 

Va. 


OUR-YEAR-OLD David, looking 

Fk at the hands of the clock, said: 
When that big one bumps into the 
tle one, may I have my lunch?”— 
5. P. W., Victor, N.Y. 


HEN little John came to see 

\ Grandma he wore new trousers, 
she pretended not to know him 

lt is some strange little boy,” she 


John was much troubled by this. 

‘| know it’s me, Grandma,” he said, 
king down at the trousers,” I was 
re and saw Mama put them on me.” 


irs. A. M. M., Lidgerwood, N. D. 


‘T° HE first time Carl saw his little 
| cousin stand alone he went home 
yreat excitement. 
Mother,” he said, “I just saw Betty 
nding on her hind legs!” — Mrs. 


IWV’., Southport, Conn. 
ITTLE Jennie is just learning to 
* read short words, but she takes 
eat interest in the headlines in the 
ertisements, which she begs her 
other to read aloud. One evening when 
ing her prayers she lisped: “Dear 


Lord, make me pure. Make me abso- 
lutely pure like baking powder.”—M. Z., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ARY and Anne were discussing 
Mary wanted a big dog 
for her birthday, a Great Dane or a 
Newfoundland or a Police dog. Anne 
listened in silence and then said, “You 
won't get it, Mary, they cost too much. 
I am going to save up my money for a 
little semi-precious dog."—Mrs. H. S. 
R., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


dogs. 


hy TLE Mary’s mother was enter- 
taining an aviator. After he had 
finished a thrilling story, Mary sighed 
deeply and said: 

“I’ve clear forgot how it feels to sail 
through the air.” 

“Why, Mary,” exclaimed her mother 
in a shocked tone, “you were never in 
the air in your life.” 

“Gracious, Mother! Have you for- 
gotten that the stork brought me?”’— 
M. Z., Kansas City, Mo. 


LANCHE, Wilbur and Thomas 
were in the garden playing and 
making a great deal of noise, but small 
Jack sat in a corner very quietly, which 
for Jack was an unusual proceeding. 
After watching them for some time the 
mother’s curiosity was aroused. 
“What are you playing?” she asked. 
“We are playing house,” answered 
Wilbur. “Blanche and I are the mother 
and father, and Thomas is the child.” 
“And what does Jack do?” 
“Sh! sh! He isn’t born yet.” 
—O. M., Columbus, Ohio 
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Every baby should 
have a Toid 
5th Month to 5th 


Safe and Comfortable 
1. The comfort and safety of 
“Little Toidey” makes early 
training easy. Early training 
helps prevent constipation. 


Keeps Baby Regular 
2. Always having, wherever 
baby goes, the same comfort- 
able, secure ‘“Toidey” to 
which baby has been trained 
at home, keeps baby regular 


a! 
Saves Work 
3. Saves work. No bowls to 
empty; no diapers to wash 


A Travel Aid 





4. A travel convenience. Port- 
- able—fits any toilet, folds 
pa compactly. 
he . : 
oA mer 
‘ © Fa Ve __ acains rar 
Statement regarding our 5. Protects against germs. 
Beautifully finished in white, ivory 
ADVERTISING STANDARDS bay ean ne ag ‘om 
- 4 fortable “Toidey” may be had trom 
leading stores handling Infants’ Fur 
re or Bathroom S$ - 
( fap pre The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements ar J ‘ —s x? Supplies, and 
of reliable products, accurately described. Irom merchant plumbers. 
In passing on advertised products and the claims made for them, we Little Toidey, Jr. - - - $3.00 
use the same high standards as in selecting our editorial material. Little Toidey, Jr., with Foot 
In applying these advertising standards, we have the expert advice Pressure Rest .. i 4.75 
of our Associate Editor, Anne Pierce, who is one of the country’s 
leading authorities on nutrition and home economics. Write for free booklet telling a 
, : about the “Toidey” and offerin 
Special cases are referred to the various experts practical Traieine Sunacations 
on our Editorial Advisory Board. When further : Ste 5 
investigatoin of new products becomes neces- Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 
sary, the facilities of the Testing Laboratories Child Toilet Specialists 
: oor 2 tee noe ; i 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, Dept. X Rect Weres. tadiens 
are employed. 
Readers are urged to write to us about their experiences with adver- 
tised products. LH EF 
ate LITTLE 
ay or 
President, Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc., = . ; ? 
his trade mark in pink and blue on the 
Publishers of Cartpren, The Magazine for Parents. backrest of every “Toidey” is your 
guarantce 
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briefly. 





Try Liquid Glue 
HEN the tips come off of shoe- 
strings, dip the ends in liquid 
elue. Let the glue harden and the shoe- 
string is then as good as new. Liquid 
glue also makes a good point on thread 


when a small child wishes to string 
beads —Mrs. L. H. D., Coldwater, 
Wich. 


Young Decorators 


ET the children exercise their indi- 
L vidual taste in their rooms. With 
but little expense they can use saw, 
hammer, nails, and some fresh paint and 
have wonderful satisfaction. The ten- 
to fifteen-year-old boy can saw off the 
legs from an old table to make it just 
the right size for the smaller children’s 
room and can construct shelves for his 
hooks, also a cabinet for his various col- 
lections of birds’ nests and eggs. Let 
him suggest the place for his -bat and 
balls, fishing tackle, etc. If you are suc- 
cessful in getting his viewpoint, he will 
instinctively ask your advice about the 
furnishing of his room. Do not forget 
that he also needs a nook or corner in 
the garage or basement for his other 
“too numerous to mention” articles. 

In the younger children’s room try 
using just a border of one of the attrac- 
tive papers for children’s rooms. Let 
the children help you make a bookcase 
from an old box and a similar arrange- 


ment for toys. See that the room has 
chairs of the right size even if the chil- 
dren have to saw the legs from some 


lack a wide strip of burlap 
wove the mop board and encourage the 
children to keep seasonable pictures cut 
and pinned up.—wMrs. V. E. H., Cass- 
ville, Mo. 


Down with Darning 

N these oxfords and low 

shoes, what mother is not confronted 
with the constant task of darning cut- 
out heels of stockings? I have found 
that by taking a strip of felt, cut from 
an old hat, and sewing or gluing it to 
the inside of the heel of the shoe, I can 
save hours of drudgery.—Mrs. V. B. S.., 
Vernal, Utah. 


How Much Sleep? 
REALIZED that my two growing 
girls, thirteen and fifteen years of 

age, needed more sleep. Reminding 
them came to be nightly nagging. We 
thought of this plan, which has worked 
well for a long time. We made a chart, 
with the agreement that if they are usu- 
ally in bed at 9:05 P. M. and record it 


rge ones. 
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Trade Secrets 


Everyday Helps in the Everyday Business of 


Bringing up Children 


lf you have trade secrets thet would be helpful to others, tell them to us 
One dollar will be paid for any contribution published here. 
Address Managing Editor, CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


on the chart they are free to stay up 
later when occasional demands come. 
lhe idea was, that if they are in bed or- 
dinarily at nine they will be able to 
stand those later hours. A glance at the 
chart shows, in red, night after night 
of sleep from 9 P. M. to 7 A. M., and 
now and then blue shows a party or con- 
cert, etc. This schedule, I think, is re- 
sponsible for steady gain in weight, 
pinker cheeks and pleasanter disposi- 
tions—Mrs. H. O. J., Sacramento, 
Calif. 


Special Hankies for Colds 


A fall-housecleaning time I collect 
all old soft white cloths, worn-out 
sheets, table linens, etc., and wash 
them thoroughly. I tear these into about 
five-inch squares and iron them to steri- 
lize them. Whenever a member of the 
family has a cold these are used, and 
then are deposited in a small pasteboard 
ox, such as a cereal box, and burned at 
the end of the day. For night use, each 
bed is provided with a roll of soft, fine 
toilet paper, and thus all necessity for 
handling mucus-tainted handkerchiefs is 
eliminated.—Vrs. L. F. S., North Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


Change the Subject 

HEN my little boy falls and 

bumps himself, instead of pick- 
ing him up and petting him because of 
the bump, I say, “Jump up, Son. [I’m 
sorry you fell. Do you remember what 
a jolly time we had on the hobby-horses 
vesterday ?” or “Didn’t we enjoy the 
trip to the circus yesterday?” etc. In 
this way, I divert his mind at once from 
the bump to some incident which he 
thoroughly enjoyed—Mrs. O. M. B. 
Norfolk, Va. 


A New Kind of Button 


HEN a button comes off at the 

last minute and it is necessary to 
use a safety pin on underwear, try put- 
ting the pin just where the button was, 
and buttoning the button-hole over it. 
his saves putting pinholes in the but- 
ton-hole side, which, I find, wears out 
quickly enough without such aid. It is 
easier for small fingers to manage the 
pin when it is put on in this way, too. 
—VMrs. O. F. M., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


He Understands Now 


little 


} 


OES your two-year-old get 
D into the ice chest, take out the 
food and leave the swinging 
open? I have heard of many children 
beside our own doing this. For a month 


ck OTS 









or so | tried many ways of keeping 
child away from the refrigerator but 
did no good. Finally, | asked him 
get things like butter and lard to lh: 
with the cooking. He was interest 
and | taught him how to close the doo: 
He began to understand the use of the 
“cold.” Now he brings several diffe: 
ent articles when | do any baking, 
when I set the table for a meal. HH 
takes pleasure in seeing that the ice 
chest is closed and that the 
not get warm.—Mrs. M. C. 
ing, Pa. 


food adoes 


L., Read 


Tie on His Toys 

HEN the baby gets to the hig! 

chair stage, and you get tired ot 
picking up the toys that he throws t 
the floor, tie a few of his favorite t 
to the sides of the chair. When he 
throws them overboard they are not 
hard to pick up, and what is more, they 
keep clean. Different lengths of string 
on the various toys help to prevent t! 
from tangling—Mrs. B. E. Y., Si! 
Peter, Minn. 


Rainy Day Work 

N rainy days when the children get 

restless let them cut out pictures 
of fruit and vegetables from newspa] 
and magazines and paste them on jars 
It not only gives them something to ( 
but is useful. The jars of fruit 
vegetables are more readily sighted \ 
the pictures labeling them, and the « 
dren get an added thrill every time 
is opened.— JM. Z., Kansas City, M 


Earning Her Own 


M* little four-year-old daughter is 
beginning to want to spend het 
“own” money. I thoroughly believe that 
no child is too young to begin to i 
responsibility about both work n 
money, so we made out a list of t! 
that were to be her share of work ¢ 
day; putting away clothes neatly, hang- 
ing up pajamas, etc., stacking the br 
fast dishes on a tray and running the 
vacuum over the dining-room rug 
Then, not as pay, but as a natural re- 
sult of doing her share of work, she | 
given each week her share of the fami!) 
income—ten cents. She has alré I 
learned the value of pennies, nickels 
and dimes, and puts away half of 
week’s money for the special days wien 
vifts are to be bought. The rem er 
she may spend as she chooses. In tt 
few weeks we have used this plan 
worked wonders.—Mrs. E. M. B., . 
Collec . Pa. 
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By special arrangement with the publishers of 21 popular magazines 
we are able to offer you the following attractive MAGAZINE BAR- 
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OCTORS agree. . dietitians 

agree..that for growing 
beautiful, robust children—for giv- 
ing them energy, strength and 
abounding health—there is no better 
food than a hot whole-wheat cereal 
with milk. 

What a priceless food- package is 
the nut-brown kernel cf wheat! 
Minerals for strong teeth and bones; 
Proteins for muscle building; Carbo- 
hydrates and Fats for energy ;V itamins 
for growth and health; Bran for 
safe regulation. 

Precious food elements! And you 
get every one in Wheatena, the deli- 
cious nut-brown cereal. You know, 
fromitscolor,that it iswhole wheat 


—THE ( 
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How fortunate that 
children..too..love 
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There is no other cereal like it! 


Ss HEALTHY, 


Wheatena is the NUT- BROWN 
cereal with the delightful nur-like 
flavor. Doctors have recommended 
it for 49 years . . as afirst solid food 
for babies..as an energy and 
growth food for children. .as a 
nourishing, strength-building food 
for adults. Wheatena is ready to eat in3 
minutes (for babies longer). And i 
costs less than 1 cent a dish to serve. 


FRE 


3} persons —and a Recipe Book. 
The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville 
Rahway, New Jersey 


Please send me asample pack 
age of Wheatena—enough for 


Name_.. 


Address... 
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accurately described. 





